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A GERMAN’S VIEW OF THE GERMAN 
CUSTOMS’ LEAGUE. 


The German customs’ league is one of those few institutions, 
which have given general and entire satisfaction, to all those at 
least immediately concerned ; and, though this is partly, and 
perhaps chiefly, owing to the unsatisfactory and unnatural state 
of affairs, which preceded its formation, the fact remains not 
less curious, not less gratifying, and not less worthy of eluci- 
dation. In the few years, which have elapsed since its establish- 
ment in 1828, the league has completely realized all the hopes 
and wishes of those who laid its foundation. Its present extension 
is much larger than could, ten years ago have been anticipated ; 
and its influence on the internal trade and on the manufactures 
of Germany has been much more beneficial, than even the most 
ardent minds expected ; while in a political view its importance 
has been yet greater, for the advocates of a more intimate union 
of the German states have received a powerful ally, an argu- 
mentum ad hominem, by such a striking example of its advan- 


es. 
"Before the formation of the league, each of the thirty-six 
German states had not only a different line of custom-houses, 
but even a different system of duties. Every commercial system 
was adopted in one or other of the states ; hes were free trade, 
[vou.. u.] Ll 
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restrictive, protective, and prohibitive systems, and in some 
instances, if certain rumours be true, there was even no system 
at all. At that time the ambassadors at the diet had a fair op- 
portunity of judging of the happy union of Germany, for in 
taking an hour’s ride from their residence (Frankfort) to Homburg 
they past not only a dozen frontiers (literally twelve frontiers in a 
distance of six or seven miles) but also about half a dozen custom- 
houses. The absurdity of such a state of things was evident ; but 
the difficulties of abolishing it were anything but few or trifling, 
and only the firmest and strongest resolution was able to carry 
through the new and wholesome system, which now prevails 
over the greater part of Germany. ‘The warmest thanks are 
due to the several governments for the good will and intelligence 
they manifested, in forwarding the interests of the league. 
This gratitude belongs especially to Prussia, which had already 
in 1818 and 19 entered into treaties with Schwargburg-Sonders- 
hansen, and Schwargburg-Rudoldstadt, based upon precisely 
the same principles, as the present union. The real establish- 
ment of the league, dates however, from 1828, when by the 
treaty with Hesse-Darmstadt, the Prussian customs’ system got 
a firm footing in southern Germany. In 1831 Hesse-Cassel 
joined the union, and was followed in 1833 by Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Wirtemberg, by Baden, Nassau, and Frankfort in 1836, 
and by Luxemburg and Brunswick in the beginning of 1842. 
The Saxon and Reuss dukedoms, which had formed the Thur- 
ingian customs’ union, as well as almost all the other smaller 
states joined the league at different periods, and at this moment 
all German states are members of it, with the exception only of 
Hanover, Oldenburg, both Mecklenburgs, Holstein, the Han- 
seatic towns, and Austria with Lichtenstein. 

In a commercial point of view, the states forming the league 
are considered as one; the subjects enjoy equal rights, and 
the consuls of any of these states are bound to protect the sub- 
jects of the others. A perfect liberty of internal trade has of 
course been established, and in this respect, state-monopolies 
(salt and playing-cards) and the excise (octrois) which several of 
the larger towns levy at their gates to defray their municipal 
expenses, form the only exceptions. ‘The custom-house officers 
are paid by the league, and the net receipts are divided between 
the contracting states in proportion to their population. An 
annual meeting of plenipotentiaries is held (in a town fixed upon 
by choice during the preceding session) in order to deliberate 
upon propositions made, and to discuss alterations, demanded by 
any of the members, in the laws, tariffs, and regulations, or in 
the administrative organization. Each division of the league has 
one vote, with the exception of Frankfort, which as far as we 
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ne know, has only a voice in consultation. (The extent and popu- 
om lation of each of these divisions, will be found in the following 
p= tabulary statement, showing the distribution of the receipts) :— 
= ti se Revgens 
m4 Division, Population. Gross Revenue. ‘pro portion to its 
| population. 
mA ‘FLORINS. 
at 1 BHRIGER...ccccsscccccccccces 15,159,031 | 25,728,245 | 19,119,150 
'S> OS ea 4,375,586 | 2,942,048 | 5,527,586 
Ty 3 Saxony (Kingdom) ...... 1,706,276 3,286,808 2,152,021 
ils 4 Wirtemberg........ ecccece 1,703,255 830,284 2,259,659 
ire Ai EE 1,294,131 | 1,487,137 | 1,639,481 
ice 6 Hesse-Cassel ............ 666,280 715,177 480,337 
1e. 7 Hesse-Darmstadt......... 820,907 901,974 1,115,475 
dy 8 Thuringue ..........+++.. 952,421 609,371 1,201,231 
rs- “EO ee 398,095 61,496 505,193 
ly | 10 Frankfort........sssssssess | 66,338 | 1,796,287 | 418,295 
“ | 27,142,293 | 38,352,862 | 34,778,435 
~ 12 Florins>=#1. 
sel The town of Frankfort receives a portion of the revenue five times larger 
ry than it ought to do, in proportion to its population, because its in- 
56, habitants consume much more taxed goods in proportion to their 
19. numbers than those of the other states. 
ur- The tolls for keeping the roads in repair, have also been re- 
ler gulated by the league, and the introduction of an uniform system 
ont of measures and weights is also one of its announced objects. 
of Any one acquainted with the confusion formerly prevailing in 
un- Germany in this respect, will consider as not the smallest merit 
of the union, the establishment of one uniform weight through- 
rue out its limits, viz. the so-called custom-house ewt. of 100 lbs. 
nd equal to 50 killogrammes, or 110.3 lb. avoirdupois English. 
ib- The attempt to establish a new monetary system by coining 
of dollars equal to two Prussian dollars and 3} florins appears to 
jes be a failure, for in those states in which accounts are kept in 
of florins, this coin is just as inconvenient as the now current 
pal Brabant-dollar of 2,4; florins. As to measures of liquid and of 
ers length, nothing has as yet been agreed upon; though an ar- 
en rangement on this ~~ would be the more desirable, as in 
An every state the legal measure, though denominated in all in- 
on stances a foot, is of different lengths, and many of the govern- 
ate ments have added to the confusion, by introducing a new measure 
by under the old name as an attempted remedy : for instance, there is 
in anew and an old Hesse-Darmstadt, and an old and a new Nassau 
nas ff foot. The French, Prussian, and Rhenish foot, and many others 
we are also in existence, and in all towns there are several of these 
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measures in use. 
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To add to the difficulty some of the newl 


established measures, are feet of 10 inches only, so that in soak 
branches of commerce or trade, where orders are 
or inches, there is no end to mistakes and resulting losses. 


iven in feet 


An Account of the most important articles on which the import- 
ation duty in the customs’ league has been paid. 














Article. Rate of duty. 
Cotton Twist, grey, single,| s. d. 

and double .........+++++ 6 0 per ewt. [434,286 ewt. 
Cotton Thread and Twist, 

bleached or coloured. ...| 240 ___,, 6,567 ,, 
Cotton goods  ....++...+++40 150 0 - 14,543 _,, 
Ditto from Neufchatel ...... 60 0 Ae 1,569 ,, 
Tron and Steel, common di- 

MENSIONS ..esceeecceseseees 3 0 om 550,091 ,, 
Ditto fine dimensions ...... 90 1% 35,967 ,, 
Brandy, Arrack, &c. ...... 24 0 = 28,425 ,, 
EN msciantandsticionniaddnseiia 24 0 * 194,438 _,, 
Ditto from Switzerland 1 6 a 27,587 ,, 
Fruits, fresh, (oranges, le- 

MODS) sescecsereceeeecerers 6 0 = 34,471 ,, 
Ditto ditto, counted ......... 2 0 pr 100 pes} 33,700 pes. 
Ditto tried (almonds, figs) | 12 0 per ewt. {117,479 ewt. 
Spices, (pepper, pimento, 

saffron, cinnamon) ...... 19 6 ” 50,763 ,, 
Herrings .......s.sseeeceeeees 3 0 per ton (220,993 tons 
Coffee and Cocoa .........++ 19 6 per ewt. (703,830 ewt. 
(| ih a I 60 ,,  (|147,901 ,, 
Syrup .coccccccccsccscecsecees 120 _ ;,;, | 47,701 ,, 
Tobacco, raW .....eeeeeeeees 166 4, 245,841 ,, 
Ditto manufactured ......... 33 0a, | 27,044 ,, 
Sugar, refined and brown...| 30 0 ,, | 2,067 ,, 
Ditto farine and sugar meal] 27 0 soz, xe = 
Ditto raw ....c.ssscesseeeeeees 166 ,, (385,782 ,, 
Ditto ditto for inland sugar 

DUD icatocdncsincenesaie’ 15 0 i 609,164 ,, 
Silk goods.......0+seceeseeeees 330 0 sa, 2,599 ,, 
Si acithainenn: abuigheninsimiadl 013 , 637,564 ,, 
Ditto and cotton or worsted 

SS eee 165 0 - 1,899 ,, 
Worsted and woollen goods| 90 0 a 30,844 ,, 


As to the tariff itself, 


the 


Quantity imported in 
1841. 1840. 


431,216 ewt. 


6,257 ,, 
16,386 ,, 
1,485 ,, 


433,934 ,, 
30,768 ,, 
25,607 ,, 
189,879 ,, 
31,714 ,, 


33,881 ,, 
29,500 pes. 
114,616 ewt. 


48,999 ,, 
254,364 tons 
668,325 cwt. 
161,137 ,, 
11,363 ,, 
208,139 ,, 
25,027 ,, 
6,546 ,, 
143 ,, 
434,699 ,, 


582,888 ,, 
2,676 ,, 
574,323 ,, 


1,756 ,, 





26,298 ,, 


system on which it is based is the 


protective one, and in consequence those items which are neces- 
for manufacturing, pay no importation duty, or a very 

ifling one, while articles, which are manufactured within the 
limits of the league, enjoy a protection by the duty levied on 
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foreign manufactured goods. These duties are however, gene- 
rally speaking, and in comparison with the taxes levied by other 
states, not high, and anything but what some persons are pleased 
to style them, exorbitant. Duties on exportation, levied by the 
league can scarcely be said to exist; for the articles on which 
such a tax is paid are not above half a dozen, and in no case is 
the charge of any importance. The duties of transit are very 
trifling, (in many instances only 5d. per ewt., and, we believe, 
in none more than Is. 6d. per ewt.) and there is no chance of 
these being raised, as those countries to which goods are sent 
through the territory of the league, (viz. part of Austria, the 
Alsace, Switzerland, &c.) may be provided at but a little more 
expense, via Trieste or France, so that the league can make a 
moderate charge only ; if it wishes to preserve the benefit of the 
transit-trade to its inhabitants. 

The prevalent opinion in this country, that the tendency of 
the league is hostile to England, appears to be erroneous. ‘The 
changes in the tariff, adopted at the last meeting of the dele- 
gates of the several states of the union, (at Stuttgard, in Sep- 
tember, 1842) proves most evidently the incorrectness of such 
an opinion; for of the many articles imported from England, 
none has been taxed higher, than it was previously, while on all 
items of French mars ont the duty has been raised consi- 
derably, in some even doubled. For instance, the duty on 

Sewing Silk has been raised from 24s. to 33s. p cwt. 


Gold and Silver Plate 

Gold Bronze............ »  150s.,, 300s. ,, 
Artificial Flowers...... 

Kid Gloves ............ - 66s. ,, 132s. ,, 
French Brandy......... a 24s.,, 48s. ,, 


Paper Hangings ...... 7 30s.,, 60s. ,, 

The only alteration affecting England, is that by which it is 
decreed that cotton and worsted mixed goods are henceforth to 
be charged with the duty levied on cotton goods, instead of 
that on woollen or worsted goods, which they paid before. It 
can, however, scarcely be said that any alteration has been made, 
for the articles which it concerns (de laines, parisians, chusans, 
&e.) were not manufactured or at least not to any extent when 
the previous tariff was revised three years ago. 

wo most important articles of English manufacture; twist 
and hardware, as well as iron, (common dimensions) pay a 
very moderate duty. The only articles taxed rather heavily are 
cotton goods ; but even in this case the es of 50 dollars per 
cwt. appears a mere trifle in comparison with the duties levied 
on this article, by Russia, Mexico, Austria, &c. (not to speak 
of the prohibition by France and Spain.) This will be more 
clearly proved by the following tables :— 
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An Account uf the European States which levy a higher or a 
smaller duty on English Cotton Goods than the German Cus- 
toms’ League. 


Those States which have prohibited the introduction of Cottons are on the top 
of the list, and the others follow in the proportion of the height of the duty 
which they levy, so that those levying the smallest duty are the last named, 


A HIGHER DUTY THAN THE LEAGUE LEVY. 











Name of State. | Population, | Remarks 
ep reuse ERLE RR 
I cia 33,540,000 |Prohibitive 
Spain ........ ee tee | 12,290,000 |Prohibitive 
Narre: _ 45,000,000 |Prohibitive in all but name 
BR ncacacineanienwna | 36,520,000 60 per cent ad valorem. 
ci i The Government attempting to raise and 
Denmark, including \ 2,040,000 | f bolster up manufactures, the import of cot- 
OISTEIN aecseecee | | ¢ tonsis quite inconsiderable. (McCULLocu.) 
Holst | i iderable. (MeC 
Belgium .......+.+0+00s 4,240,000 | 
. © | Has made some favourable alterations in 
i iiiitts census 3,110,000 |) its Tariff in 1830 and 1835. 


» BP as The policy of the Government with re- 
N aples eee eeeeereesercces 4 ,980,000 | 4 spect to commerce would disgrace a nation 


of Hottentots. (MceCuLiocn.) 


Total 144,720,000 | 
A SMALLER DUTY. 





State. 


Population. 
Papal States......s..sc00+ sess sshcssibstiibailleaaenaiianabiiatitiad | 2,730,000 
SRR REESE RU oer eee eer eee nee eer aE RS | 4,170,000 
Tuscany and some small Italian States .........+sseseeeeee 2,000,000 
EENEEIEED cvivessonuvvessscvevenscensoseovesqosonconennouscosssones 3,550,000 
I OR aa ct Oe ee EN ee eee Se | 2,915,000 
NOrway..s..seceeeeseeees pucesconcnccesococnccscecesocososess coseee 1,150,000 
Turkey ...... sncccececccrccsoceccccocosccscsecesecsececososocascees 9,545,000 
DIED ‘ccpinsthebieessenmmiees sil ceil Mideast 925,000 
| ES EE RE TREE OO SPST TT TE 2,125,000 
German States not members of the League ..........++++: | 3,000,000 


Total 32,110,000 


This statement will show that of the European states, all 
those of more than four millions and a half adibee (with 
the exception only of uncivilized Turkey,) levy a higher duty 
on English cotton goods than the league, and the tables will 
further show, that the population of those European states, 
levying a heavier duty on cotton-goods than the German 
customs’ union, amounts to 148 millions, while those taxing 
cottons with a less heavy duty, have a population of thirty-two 
millions only. The duties being levied in one state by weight, 
in another by value, the accuracy of the above statement may 
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appear doubtful ; on a more minute examination however, it will 
be found substantially correct in every instance. But, even 
should it be possible to prove that the German duty, which is 
levied by weight, is heavier than that of one or other of the 
states by which we have referred as imposing a higher duty, it 
can scarcely effect the proportion we have given, because the 
largest states, which give the bulk of the population, viz.:— 
Russia, Austria, France, and Spain, have adopted tariffs, de- 
cidedly much more prejudicial to English industry than that of 
the league. 

As another proof that its duties are not exorbitant, it may be 
stated, that (although the league offers by its land frontier of 
several thousand miles, the greatest possible facilities for smug- 
gling, and though certain commodities if taxed too high, would 
most assuredly be introduced by fraud) it is an undeniable fact 
that there is scarcely a land in the world on the borders of 
which smuggling is carried on to so small an extent, as in the 
states united by the league. ‘That neither German corn, tim- 
ber, or wool, are admitted into England on the same terms as 
American, Canadian, and Australian, is equally a fact, which it 
will be well to bear in mind, as also that the late alterations in 
the English tariff have been hostile to the league; for cattle, 
the duty on which has been lowered, have as yet not been intro- 
duced in numbers of any consequence, and though some Ger- 
man states may gain at a future period by the opening of the 
English market to foreign cattle, they are those which are not 
members of the customs’ league, viz. Hanover, Oldenburg, 
and Mecklenburg. Another alteration in the English tariff 
which concerns Germany, is the exorbitant tax levied on the 
exportation of coal, which is  - prejudicial to the interests of 
German consumers. It may also be worth mentioning, that 
the value of goods exported to Germany by England, is much 
larger, than that of those articles exported by the former into 
the latter, while Russia, which levies exorbitant duties on all 
kinds of manufactured goods, introduces its produce into this 
country at moderate rates, and to such an amount, that (though 
these articles are anything but what could be styled ol 
commodities) their value is much greater than that of jrer 4 
exported to Russia by England. But Russia may rely upon 
sympathy in certain quarters, where Prussia finds but few, and 
where the states of southern Germany with their somewhat anti- 
aristocratic feeling, can certainly count upon scarcely any friends. 

The only injustice which exists in the league’s tariff, is the 
taxation by weight and not by value, which would most assuredly 
be the fairer one. But it must be mentioned in defence of the 
system adopted, that the taxation by weight is much less ex- 
posed to fraud than that by value; and also that it would have 
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been scarcely possible to establish inland bonded warehouses, 
and still less accounts-current with the customs’-house if all 
the items were to be taxed ad valorem. ‘What inland bonded 
warehouses are, it will not be necessary to explain; but with 
regard to the accounts-current, we may venture to say a few 
words, as nothing of the kind exists in England. Any mer- 
chant residing at a town, where a custom-house office of the 
first description of the second class exists, (viz. an important 
town not situated on the frontiers,) may apply for the privilege 
of an account-current, which, if he be of respectable # mater 9 
is conceded to him. On having obtained this permission, he is 
allowed to take into his own warehouse all such foreign produce 
or manufactures as he receives, and such as if he had not that 
permission, must be deposited in the bonded warehouses of. the 

lace, till the duty is paid. The weight of the goods he receives 
is debited to him in account, and that of his exports to foreign 
countries is credited to him. After some months the custom- 
house officers send him notice, that they wish to make a survey. 
On this, the merchant takes the weight of his foreign goods on 
hand, and gives in his declaration. The next day the custom- 
house officers come to the warehouses, verify the exactness of 
the declared stock by weighing a few packages, and he pays the 
duty for the balance, namely, for those foreign manufactures, 
which he has sold to inland customers. 

Some objections may be made to this system, since fraud may 
be occasionally committed; but as the permission to have an 
account-current, is merely a favour, and not a right, all mer- 
chants are very anxious to give no reason, or even pretext for 
its withdrawal, and we believe we may state, that scarcely any 
fraud has been committed by houses licensed to have an account 
current. In the only case where it is known to us to have oc- 
curred, the firm guilty of so disgraceful an action, would have 
been obliged to shut up directly, if the custom-house-direction 
had retracted the permission of an account-current, by which 
means only, a merchant in the interior is enabled to have a 
good assortment of foreign manufactures. 

As to the future prospects of the customs’ league it may be 
said with certainty, that ere the next few years have ela , all 
German states will be members, with the exception of perhaps 
Holstein and Austria. On account of Germanism being so 

redominant just now in the former, it is likely that it will 
join and for the latter it is the wish of all those who look on the 
eague as a political body, that it may do so; though it is as 
yet uncertain if a union can be effected, because the Austrian 
system of duties has hitherto been different from that followed 
by the league. With good will on both sides it is however to 
be hoped, that the negociations (which according to a widely 
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spread, and always reviving, but not yet well accredited rumour 
are already pending) may have a favourable termination, and 
so much the more as the late alterations in the Austrian tariff 
show a wish to come back to more liberal commercial principles. 

About the progress which German industry has made of late 
years we shall not here say anything, except that the principal 
cause of its not being more extended, is the absence of a cheap 
moving power. Water is to be found in sufficient quantity 
(comparatively speaking) in few places only, and steam engines 
are very expensive, as wood is too dear a combustible, and coals 
are found in very limited quantities. ‘That some manufactures 
have remarkably increased 1s evident from the following statement 
of the number of looms employed in Prussia (not the league) 
for weaving cotton, and cotton and worsted mixed goods. 


In 1819 ...... 14,726 In 1837 ...... 45,018 
1834 ...... 31,759 1840 ...... 48,540 


The following statement will show that the very small duty 
levied on colonial produce gives the bulk of the revenue, in fact 
4 of the whole, (coffee alone producing }, sugar 4, tobacco ,',) ; 
of the manufactured goods and European produce, cotton twist 
and cottons give ;';, wine ,';, and woollen goods .',, of the 
whole revenue. 


An Account of the Duty paid on the most important articles im- 





ported into the customs’ league. 








Denomination of Article. 1840. 1841. 
DOLLARS. | DOLLARS. 
Cotton goods... .....+. Si lila aati 1,751,488 | 1,679,638 
Tron and Hardware .......cccccccssccceeee vee 526,239 657,994 
Brandy, Rum, &€....+.....0sseseeeeereeeeees - 204,856 227,400 
inns sigdenishshektantiheumiaganesiasenedenes 1,534,889 1,569,297 
TTD  spcanste-fecknas Seedeenhsresstoepseeneons 526,422 539,073 
Spices—pimento, cinnamon ......+0+.seseee0e 318,493 329,959 
TRGETENES — .ccccccescccccccccccssecssocevccesecees 254,364 220,993 
Coffee and Cocoa .... ....seecsesesees sensnnend 4,047,112 4,574,895 
MNNEIE scccssaquechecupsesgunvidadseceedpaldanied 69,317 72,101 
TED cuscnccccusucscbbssddstisccbenssoneseseneets 322,274 295,802 
MD ’ cicsidcctsctitinnsdinssstbicudsiesanntebeniii 45,452 190,804 
IR ica <odescutesschincinccbabastdacsasseg 1,412,394 1,649,609 
Sugar.....ccccccccsecscsccccssceccessssssceseeons 5,372,031 5,280,019 
Silk goods ....... EIT LO CININ, BEA 390,940 389,785 
sae aes DEP NDE Sa PS 19,144 21,252 
OW acccvecescceesece pisiinitaninbeladidinabnins 51,153 93,171 
Cattle—horses, sheep, Ke. .... sseseeeeeeees 303,892 311,764 
Woollen goods ....... ccecccecees oveee ccecvooes 788,940 925,320 








The Duty is given in Prussian dollars=3 shillings. 


Mm 
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The following account will show that the revenue of the 
league has continued increasing since its establishment, and will 
prove at the same time that in comparison with this country, the 
custom-house revenue is very trifling, for in Germany it does not 
amount to 3s. 8d. per inhabitant, while in the United Kingdom 
it amounts to about 55s. per head. 


REVENUE OF THE CUSTOMS LEAGUE. 


GROSS REVENUE. NET REVENUE. 
FLORINS. FLORINS. 
1834 owe 25,402,515 ove 21,312,831 
1835 sos 29,015,420 ons 24,901,203 
1836 one 31,710,022 vee 27,798,219 


1837 aint 30,970,268 sult 27,054,832 
1838 a 35,208,754 ‘ie 31,238,722 
1839 ae 35,996,601 a 32,081,308 
1840 on 37,263,156 ite 33,284,541 
1841 ein 38,352,862 bie 34,887,500 

12 Florins>£1. 


In 1836, Baden, Nassau, and Frankfort joined with a large stock of 
goods on hand, and a decrease in the revenue of 1837 was the natural 
consequence. 

In giving the above account of the rise and progress of the 
customs’ league, we have wished to state merely a few facts, 
which might be useful in forming a judgment upon this subject, 
and shall leave it to our readers to draw their own conclusions. 
In judging of the measures adopted by the league, it should 
always be borne in mind, that a large portion of the German 
people consider it not so much a commercial body, as a means 
of forming a more intimate political union between the different 
states of the confederation, and viewed in this light, many 
wishes and measures may be satisfactorily accounted for, which, 
in a commercial point of view, may appear almost inexplicable. 

Leaving, however, for the present, this view of the question, 
to which on a future occasion we may recur, we may remark 
that, though the importation of British yarns into Germany 
has been rapidly increasing, in consequence of the formation of 
the league and the subsequent rise of industry, this, neverthe- 
less, affords but a poor compensation for the rapid decrease in 
the exportation of cotton goods to that country. The high duty 
imposed on the latter article (high absolutely speaking only, for 
in comparison with the duties imposed by the other important 
European states, it is low,) did, however, not result from the 
pursuance of any false commercial system, or from any un- 
friendly feeling towards England ; but was resorted to when all 
attempts to obtain an alteration in the corn and timber duties of 
this country proved vain. Ever since, however, German in- 
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dustry has been rapidly growing, and the time, when a Prussian 
ambassador was obliged to implore an English ministry for an 
alteration in those unjust laws, detrimental to all parties, has 

assed away, and for ever. Before the league had assumed the 
importance which it now has, when an alteration in its tariff 
was yet easily possible, voices rose clearly predicting the result 
of adherence to a false commercial system. We may instance 
the able pamphlets entitled ‘* Russia and England,” and * Ire- 
land and America,” by a Manchester manufacturer. It is now 
too late to obtain the German (ready cash) market, its loss 
is bitterly felt, but English ministers are not less averse than 
formerly to hear the voices which are rising powerfully in the 
manufacturing districts, and seem desirous of forcing other na- 
tions also to follow the same course which Russia has been 
compelled to pursue. 

The free trade existing now between Prussia, Bavaria, and 
the other states, has had a far more beneficial influence than any 
one dared to hope for. Why should the existence of free trade 
between England, Prussia, Austria, &c., have a less beneficial 
influence? The difficulties which opposed the introduction of 
perfect freedom of trade between the different German states 
were enormous. They were believed to be insurmountable. 
Six years have sufficed to conquer them. The difficulties op- 
posing the introduction of perfect freedom of trade between the 
different states of the globe are also enormous, and they also are 
believed to be insurmountable. Six years may, probably, not 
suffice to prove that they are to be conquered, but sixty may. 
And who shall estimate the value of the fruits of victory ? 


LETTERS FROM ACADIA. 
No. I. 


St. John, New Brunswick, July 18th, 1842. 


I am glad you have reminded me of the promise I made you before I 
left England, to send you a detail of my wanderings in these provinces. 
It gives me great pleasure to fulfil that promise for two reasons, both 
of which, by the way, I expect you will consider somewhat selfish. In 
the first place, I shall experience great delight in recalling to my re- 
collection the scenes and events I have witnessed during my peregri- 
nations ; and secondly, it will be an agreeable relief to devote an hour 
or two to an old friend at home, for I have now been detained here 
three days, fog bound, having taken a passage in a schooner for the 
Port of St. George, in the Bay of Pasamaquoddy. 
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The little craft is quite ready for sea, and is only waiting for the wind 
to change a little to get under weigh. There is plenty of agreeable 
society and amusement to be found in St. John, still, when one has an 
object in view, it is tiresome to be withheld from it, besides, I find 
in this city, as in all others in the old world, that Parent has wings 
lighter than time. I long to get into the wilderness again, the glorious 
old forests, with their sunless gloom and almost impenetrable recesses, 

ristine glens, in which the hand of man has rarely left the impress of 
his power; *tis true, no mouldering relics of a by-gone age are there to 
be found, no cities of old feudal pride, or ruined halls, where 

** Sacred pilgrims’ feet have trod,” 

but there is yet something in the solemn, and at times, deathlike still- 
ness of the deep woods, far more awe-inspiring than the crumbling 
monuments of our forefathers. Nature existed before the Pyramids, 
and the savage woods are some of her antiquities. Oh! if some of 
you modern Sybarites could but be induced to come hither for a time,— 
once cast away the euervating luxuries which you fancy you cannot 
live without, and enjoy in their stead, the fresh, free, and invigorat- 
ing pleasures of the wild forest, I fancy you would be loth to return. 
The busy, turbulent world, with its clamour and discord, is there too 
far remote to disturb that sweetest and most soothing of all harmony, 
—the music of nature. How sweet would you find it to listen to the 
mournful cadences of the Peabody, occasionally mingled with the 
sprightlier warblings of some other songster,—the soft and melodious 
ripplings of the crystal brook, (ask the thirsty and wearied traveller, 
if melody ever sounded sweeter to his ear than that,)—the distant roar 
of the waterfall, and the gentle tinkling of the convent-like bell of 
some distant settler’s wandering cattle ;—these to my mind—but you 
know I am not over musical—form a combination of melody more 
enchanting than the sublimest effort of art. 

I fear you will be inclined to pity my savage penchant, but I assure 
you, I have felt more truly a sort of home-feeling in traversing the wild 
forest, paddling on the still lake or down the foaming river, than I do 
in the city’s crowded thoroughfares ;—still, I must confess, in spite of 
all this romantic excitement, there is in the forest a great deal of sombre 
uniformity of aspect, and in the whole perhaps, a great want of anima- 
tion and vividness of contrast, so that the mind may, after a length of 
time, become actually wearied by a repetition of the same sensations. 
This, however, you will say, is not journalizing,—I know it, but I 
cannot help expressing the yearning, which I believe is common to all 
who have once tasted the delights of the free woods—again 

“to quit the city’s noisy courts; 
And seek in nature’s pathless solitudes, 
Far from the abodes of men,—a calm repose.” 


Voyages are all so much alike, have been so often described, and are 
now becoming so common-place, that I will not weary you by relating 
the few events that occurred during our progress across the Atlantic. 
I will only observe, that my reverence for old Father Ocean has been 
greatly augmented thereby ; and after a long voyage, during which, we 
experienced for several weeks a constant succession of storms and gales, 
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and met with some immence icebergs, which, by the way, are glorious 
objects, provided you are at a respectable distance, glittering in the sun 
like palaces of silver, and sometimes variegated with all the colours of 
the rainbow,—we finally entered the long-wished for haven to which 
we were bound. 

On our approaching St. John from the sea, I was particularly struck 
with its appearance ; houses rising above houses, intermingled with the 
cheerful white spires of a number of churches, the wharfs below brist- 
ling with shipping, and above all, the distant mountains, formed on the 
whole a panorama, surpassingly beautiful. The city is built on a rocky 
peninsula at the embouchure of the river St. John, projecting into a 
spacious and convenient harbour. This port, from the general safety 
of its position, and the favourable circumstance of its being open 
throughout the winter, when those of Canada are all closed, appears 
naturally designed to command the trade of the vast and fertile tract of 
country lying between it and the St. Lawrence, and it is but reasonable to 
infer that the day is not far distant, when it will rank amongst the most 
important cities of the world. 

The clever author of ‘Sam Slick,”’ in speaking of the harbour and 
city of St. John, says :— 

‘No person, on entering this harbour for the first time, would suppose 
that it was the outlet of one of the largest rivers on the American 
continent, as it is in no way distinguished from any of those numerous 
inlets of the sea, that render the coast of the British provinces every- 
where accessible to ships of the largest class. As soon, however, as he 
gets a view of this noble stream, and becomes acquainted with its mag- 
nitude, he feels that St. John is destined by nature, as well as by the 
activity and intelligence of its inhabitants, to become the next largest 
city to New York, on this Continent.” 

There is a small picturesque island at the entrance of the bay, on 
which have been erected a fortification, lighthouse, telegraph, and 
quarantine station; thus serving alike as a protection to the city in 
case of war, and a guide to vessels entering the harbour. 

The houses of the city are usually built of wood, but are constructed 
with so much elegance and taste, that they have an exceedingly pic- 
turesque and inviting aspect. In the centre of the town, however, 
and about the principal wharfs, the buildings are of brick or stone, 
and some few of iron. The banks and some of the municipal erections 
are handsome, and the custom-house is a fine large structure of stone, 
that would not disgrace any port in the mother country. The churches, 
of which there are no less than twelve or fourteen, are nearly all 
adorned with spires, particularly light and elegant, and the interiors 
are fitted up with great taste, and occasionally, considerable grandeur. 

The St. John is probably one of the most extraordinary rivers in the 
world ; like the Nile, it has a periodical overflow of its banks, greatly 
enriching the fine intervales which receive its annual deposit ; but unlike 
all known rivers in the world, it has a waterfall at the mouth, which 
actually falls not only out of the river into the sea in a natural way, but 
also from the sea into the river. I had seen it stated some years ago 
in an American paper that the river St. John, in New Brunswick, was 
the only known river in the world which had a cataract falling into the 
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river. The first time I visited the Falls, I recalled this statement to 
my recollection, and seeing that the water was then falling naturally 
towards the sea, I marvelled much that any man should either allow 
himself to be so deceived or attempt to practice deception on others ; 
but what was my astonishment on a subsequent visit to behold the river 
actually rolling in furious rapids the contrary way. On enquiry, I 
learned the facts to be these :—The river, a little above the mouth, is 
very much contracted, at this point the water rushes through a gorge 
of majestic rocks, and at low water is precipitated from twenty to thirty 
feet. The tides in the Bay of Fundy are well known to rise to an ex- 
traordinary height, consequently at half-tide, viz. every six hours, there 
are no falls, the river being then level with the sea; and at that time, 
for the space of twenty minutes, the falls admit of large vessels riding 
over them in safety. When the flood tide has reached its height, the 
water from the sea may then be seen rushing down with great violence 
into the river. This freak of nature is of great advantage to the St. 
John, as from that cause a constant supply of deep water is kept within 
its banks, and at the period of the freshets, as before stated, they are 
overflowed. 

The whole of the coast surrounding the Bay of Fundy is subject to 
fog during the summer, when the wind is from the southward. This 
fog, however, does not penetrate more than three or four miles inland, 
and is not at all prejudicial to health in any way, indeed by many it is 
considered conducive thereto. It does not in the slightest degree affect 
the lungs, and therefore is widely different, as may be supposed, from 
the thick land fog of our own country, the former being impregnated 
with, and arising entirely from, the salt water ; but its prime quality 
and most sterling virtue, especially as it regards the fairer portion of 
our species, is, the amazing tendency it possesses to purify the com- 
plexion—Rowland’s Kalydor is nothing to it. I am not alone in assert- 
ing that the ladies of New Brunswick, particularly those who reside in 
St. John, and the other towns on the coast, equal—I dare not say 
they excel—in beauty and the pleasing transparency of their com- 
plexions, any of the fair dames of England. 

This city has, at various times, suffered severely from the ravages of 
fire ; and at this present time, it is painful to behold, in the very heart 
of the town, a huge mass of ruins, which last year stood an ornament 
to the city,—a fine, extensive and newly-erected Market-house built of 
brick and stone. When a fire breaks out here, from the prevalence of 
wooden buildings, and the non-existence of any vigilant police, it is cer- 
tain to make dreadful ravages. The leathern fire buckets which are to 
be seen suspended in almost every private house, to a stranger present 
rather an odd aspect, but nevertheless they are absolutely necessary. 

I have heard it remarked, though I conjecture more as a joke than 
earnest, that many of the numerous fires have been caused by the Ne- 
groes, of whom there are a considerable number in St. John, as they 
are particularly fond of artificial warmth, especially in the winter when 
the fires mostly occur. We generally find, that if there is a class of 
men more despised and trampled upon than the rest, they are sure to 
have the credit of originating every calamity that may arise in their 
neighbourhood. 
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These black men, I understand, are generally runaway slaves from 
the United States, and who of course are free = te they enter British 
Territory. They are most commonly employed as water carriers, porters, 
or other laborious occupations about the docks and wharfs, though an 
agricultural settlement has also been established, composed entirely of 
Negroes, on the borders of Lake Lomond, about nine miles from St. 
John, which I believe has been successful. As elsewhere, they here 
maintain their character of extreme vanity and self-conceit. I had an 
amusing exemplification of this a few days ago in this city which, now 
I am talking of the Negro race, I will relate to you. 

Walking one day past the fish-market, my attention was drawn to a 
remarkably well-made Negro, who was approaching the market with 
great pomposity of gait. He wore a palm leaf hat, a clean white jacket, 
and white trousers, a rather gaily coloured waistcoat on which I observed 
agilt chain, and dangling from each pocket two large watch chains, 
each with an enormous bunch of seals attached. He strode up to one 
of the standings on which a number of fish were arranged, and begun 
scrutinizing several in rather a not-to-be-done sort of way, and whilst 
doing so, I could not avoid smiling to see his black fingers glittering 
with gaudy rings ; as I stood gazing upon him, I thought of Cruik- 
shank’s inimitable illustrations to the ludicrous ballad of “ Lord Bate- 
man,”’ only in the ballad it is a lady that is spoken of— 


** She had a ring on every finger, 
And on one finger she had got three ; 
With a gay gold chain about her middle 
That would buy half Northumberlee.” 


However, to proceed, the vender of fish was interrogated by the sable 
dandy in these words— 

“What is de price of dis fish here ?”’ at the same time placing three 
of his jewelled fingers upon one of the articles in question. 

“* Nine-pence,”’ replied the dealer. 

“And what is de price of dat dere?’’ placing three fingers of the 
other hand, likewise adorned with rings, upon another fish. 

“ Seven-pence halfpenny,”’ was the answer. 

* Well, I tell you what I do den, I give you seven-pence halfpenny 
for dis fish here, and sixpence for dat dere, and I give you one minute 
to consider of it, oder by dis watch here or by dat watch dere ;” and 
therewith he drew first a great watch out of one pocket and then one 
from the other. I was obliged to turn aside, for I could scarcely pre- 
vent myself from enjoying a hearty laugh aloud. The pompous man- 
ner and naiveté with which the action was performed, as he first drew 
forth one immense watch and then another, you must have witnessed 
to conceive half the droll effect. But yesterday I was the most amused, 
and with this same gentleman, whom I found to be a bit of a genius in 
his way. 

As I was proceeding towards one of the wharfs to enquire respecting 
my little craft, in company with a friend, I happened to remark that 
before I went into the woods again, I should like to call in at some 
barber’s and get rid of a little superfluous hair; when my companion 
immediately directed my attention to a hair-dresser’s store on the op- 
posite side of the street, remarking that the owner was a most amusing 
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fellow, and the best barber in the city. I accordingly parted with my 
friend and approached the shop of the perruquier. On entering, the 
first person I fixed my eyes on, was the sable hero of the jewellery and 
watches. I inquired if he was the proprietor of the shop. 

“Yes sar,” said he, “You want your hair cut sar? or shave sar? 
I do any ting for you in ver good style sar.” I replied, I wished to 
have my hair cut, and took a seat. 

“Ver well sar,’ and approaching me, scissors in hand, he resumed, 
“ what tune, sar, would you like your hair cut to?’ 

“Tune,” said I, gazing at the fellow in astonishment, “I do not 
understand what you mean.” 

‘Oh, I give you any tune you like, sar, ‘Sich a getting up stairs,’ 
‘Jump Jim Crow,’ or any other fashionable song, sar.” 

*‘ Well,” said I, thinking it best to let blackee have his own way, “I 
leave it to you entirely, fix your own tune.” 

“Ver well, sar, den, if you please, sar, I sing you ‘Jump Jim 
Crow,’”’ and straightway he commenced both the operation of hair- 
cutting and singing the song, and most admirably he sang it ; clicking 
his scissors exactly to the tune, and at the end of each verse, as he sang 
the chorus, he took a flourish round me, scissors elevated in the air, 
his jewellery dangling, his broad, merry-looking mouth tuily extended, 
and his little sparkling eyes rolling in all directions : he certainly cut 
the most grotesque and ludicrous figure I almost ever beheld. How- 
ever, this queer genius, who would soon make a fortune in England, 
finished the song and the accompaniment, as I suppose the cropping of 
my hair might be considered quite to my satisfaction, and I left the shop 
with a determination to see something more of this singular fellow be- 
fore I finally leave St. John. 

Talking of the “niggers’’ or “ black rascals’’—the appellations they 
generally receive in St. John, has led me to digress a little, but you 
know it is needless to expect a systematic journal in a letter. To re- 
turn, however,—after inspecting the city for a day or two, and visiting 
the different objects and institutions worthy of notice in the neighbour- 
hood, amongst which I should not omit to mention a museum of na- 
tural curiosities and Indian relies, chiefly appertaining to the provinces 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the property of Dr. Gesner, who, 
I understand, is now engaged, in company with Professor Lyell, the 
geologist, in a survey of the extensive coal tields of New Brunswick,— 
I embarked on board a Boston steamer, having some trifling business 
to transact in one of the border towns in the state of Maine, at which 
the steamer proposed to touch. We had no sooner got out into the 
bay than we were enveloped in mist, and the beautiful archipelago of 
islands, in the bay of Pasamaquoddy, through which we sailed, was 
entirely hidden from us; but as I have had an opportunity in a subse- 
quent voyage of viewing them in a clear, beautiful, sunny day, I will 
describe them in due order. In spite of the fog which at times renders 
the navigation of the Bay of Fundy rather dangerous, we safely arrived 
at Eastport, where, for the first time, I beheld the beautiful ‘star 
spangled banner” of the Republic, waving over its own land. 

This port is situated on Moose Island, and is a very clean and orderly 
looking place. There is a very respectable sort of fort, or rather a 
range of barracks, overlooking the town, which, on inspection, I found 
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to be exceedingly well-arranged, and for cleanliness, comfort, and neat- 
ness, is equal to any of the barracks I have seen in our own country. 
I cannot say so much for the se/f-lauded American army ; a more un- 
martial looking body of men I never saw out of a country militia, 
nevertheless, they may not, on that account, be destitute of military 
valour, they certainly do not appear to lack discipline. 

We had landed several passengers at Eastport, amongst the number 
was a fine, healthy, well-made, youth, from Rochdale, in Lancashire, 
a mechanic by trade, who was going to better his fortune in the 
land of freedom and slavery. Soon after our arrival I observed three 
soldiers of the Republic came down to the wharf, where the passengers 
were still assembled ; two of these soldiers were of very diminutive 
stature, and the third was a tall, thin fellow, with a very sullen aspect, 
and at least six feet two inches in height. The latter (followed by 
his companions) paced up to the Lancashire youth, and touching him 
on the shoulder, he accosted the lad, as near as I[ can recollect, in these 
words ;— 

“T guess, my good lad, you want employment ? "’ 

“Aye,” replied the Englishman, “I reckon that’s what au’ve coom 
here for.” 

“Well, if you've a mind to, we'll take you into our corps, where 
you'll have a pleasant life, plenty of meat and drink, and good pay, but 
come along this way, and we can talk the matter over.” 

“Oh, then its a sodger you'd like to make me is it? Whoi mon, 
dost think aw coom a’ this way for’t list after a’? I could ha’ 
done that, mon, weel enough a’ whoam, and wi a better lot o’ fellies 
than yo a d———d seet.”” And in true Lancashire fashion, whilst ut- 
tering the concluding part of this sentence, he gradually let his eye 
descend from the tip of the republican’s cap down to his feet. 

“I can tell you, you'll find work rather scarce at present,”’ said the 
attenuated son of Mars, “and these five half eagles are yours, if you 
go with us;”’ at the same time holding out his hand, in which he dis- 
played five gold coins, each about the value of a sovereign. The Eng- 
lishman gazed at the proffered money, and I watched with great interest 
the effect of this tempting offer. After a moment’s hesitation the lat- 
ter gravely resumed :— 

“Tl tell thee what I'll do if t’loiks ;—I'll feight thee, and if tha 
licks me, whoi I'll list wi yo’; and if I give thee a licking, tha shall 
give me the five sufferin.”’ 

“Oh no, my good fellow, nonsense, we do’ nt want to fight one another,” 
tapping him at the same time familiarly on the shoulder, “go with us, 
and perhaps some time or other you may have a chance of showing 
your skill in that way.” 

“I reckon, mon, yo darna feight me yorsell, dang it, then I'll tak’ yo’ 
a’ three,”’ and suiting the action to the word, he threw off his coat, and 
put himself into a pugilistic attitude, proceeding, to the great amuse- 
ment of all the bystanders :— 

“If I lick yo’, moind, yo’ mun gi’ me th’ five sufferin, and, if yo’ 
lick me, whoi, as I said afore, I'll list, by jo! aud I wonder what ar 
Bess ‘ull say when hoo hears awm a Yankee § r.” At this last 
sentence there was a roar of laughter, and several Irishmen who stood 
near seemed to enjoy it amazingly, but the anti-Falstaff looking mili- 
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taire, and his companions, or the “ uneven lot,” as one of the Irishmen 
afterwards called them, now took themselves off, leaving our hero mas- 
ter of the field. 

“The d——d foos,”’ I heard him mutter as they walked away, “dun 
they think I wur gooin’ to list as soon as I geet ashore, I con bo’ do 
that when P’'m quite beawt brass.” 

I now took my countryman aside, and gave him a little advice, which 
I really thought he stood in need of, particularly urging him to bear in 
mind that he was now in a strange country, and he must act with more 
discretion than he would in a country village in Lancashire. 

I understand this mode of increasing the forces of the republic, is 
frequently practised, and many pauper emigrants, especially of the Irish, 
are distributed amongst their ranks. The latter are a freedom-loving 
race, and soon become republicanized ; and it is no uncommon thing to 
observe them, a few days after their arrival in Boston, point to Bunker 
Hill, and say, “ Faith, and is that Bunker Hill, where we gained our 
indipindence ? ”’ 

The environs of Eastport are very pretty, the houses exceedingly 
neat, and there are numerous gardens arranged in beautiful order. As 
I was taking a stroll through these suburbs, I met with a young Indian 
woman, whose attractive appearance induced me to accost her. Her 
features though dark, were of a very pleasing character, and her gar- 
ments were more richly adorned than is usual amongst them. She 
wore a head-dress of red cloth, ornamented with beads and porcupine 
quills dyed of various colours, a loose dark robe hung about her per- 
son, and within which a large circular breast-plate, apparently of 
silver, was conspicuous, long straight black hair hung in masses over 
her shoulders, and her feet were covered with a very ornamental pair 
of moccasins. She told me, in broken English, that she belonged to 
the tribe of the Micmacs, and that she lived with her parents and a 
portion of her tribe about twenty miles up the Penobscot river. I 
walked with her down to the beach and inspected her canoe, which 
was a very handsome one, and enquired if she was disposed to sell it. 
She immediately offered it to me for eight dollars, and likewise offered 
to teach me to paddle into the bargain. I felt very much disposed to 
have closed with her for the purchase on these terms, but I found | 
had then but a few minutes to spare, before the steamer sailed for St. 
Andrews, which place I was anxious to reach that evening; so I pro- 
mised I would visit the Indian encampment in a week or two. I en- 
quired the name of my dark but interesting companion, and in a sil- 
very tone she replied :—* Yuhitoo,” and then interrogatively:—“ You 
no Yankee?” “ No,” I replied, “Iam an Englishman.” “ Ah my fa- 
ther like see you then, my father smoke with you, my father love 
Engleese.” JI told her I hoped to see her again shortly and bade her 
adieu. I watched her spring into her fragile barque and glide swiftly 
away, and was soon hid from my sight in the mist. I then made the 
best of my way to the wharf, and found the steamer ready to start, 
the name of which I observed was the “ Maid of the mist,” appropri- 
ate enough just then. We put off directly ; she was but a small vessel 
and we had but few passengers. After touching at the island of Cam- 
pobello which we could scarcely see for the mist, in little more than 
two hours we arrived at St. Andrews. 
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POESY. 
A FRAGMENT. 


Of dreams she had but one, she had no other known, 
And that had been her whole of happiness,— z 
The sports of childhood, and the revelry 

Of early youth, the dance, the glittering hall, 
Had all for her no charms. She had been cold 
And dead to the heartless smile of flattery ; 
For she had read in many a chronicle 

Of the world’s dark and deadly treachery ; 
And so she set a guard upon her heart 

And treasured up her feelings. But one dream, 
One sweet wild dream of beauty fill’d her soul, 
And shed a light of deeper happiness 

Over her spirit’s joy. And yet her eye 

Had much of sadness in it: can you tell 

Why in an hour of rapture, from the lip 

A sigh is ever breath’d, and on the cheek 

A dewy tear falls from its joy-bright home? 
Yet thus it is! Oft I have known the maid 
Steal silently away at evening hour, 

Wearied with folly’s sickly merriment, 

And longing for the calm of loneliness. 

Oh ’twas her joy beneath the clear, fair skies, 
To feel her spirit free to give the wing 

To her imaginings, to raise her thoughts 

Pure from the dross of earth, and as they soar’d 
To feel, no chain can ever bind the soul! 


*Twas Poesy that burn’d within her heart, 

And tuned her soul to song. *T'was Poesy 
Spreading her pinions, that became her guide 
Through realms of glowing fancy, where the thought 
That once hath wing’d its way will ever turn. 

’Twas Poesy that spoke within,—around, 

And made her whole existence. She had heard 

And read in many a song of earth’s wild love, 

And deep affections round the spirit twined ; 

But she had ever thought that love was frail, 

And faded when it was most beautiful ; 

And so she vowed her passion to the skies, 

And loved its glittering splendours. There are hours 
When the fair morning first unveils her face, 

And blesses in her brightness; there’s a time 

For rich spring flowers to blossom, for the birds 

To carol their first music, for the bright 

And beautiful in nature’s world to grow 

A thousand times more lovely.—’Tis the sun 
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That works this magic change, and sheds a smile 
Around his wide domain. And as the sun 
Is to creation, so to the young fresh heart 


Is the first glow of love. 
. oe = * 


There came a youth 

Of bravery and of beauty; he could tell 
Of wars and distant lands, and mighty deeds 
That fill the soul with wonder; he could sing 
Of love and valour, and of olden times 
When woman was a deity. "Twas strange 
He never told of broken vows and change, 
He never said that love was false and frail, 
But spoke of it as an undying flame 
That time could never quench. 

> a . 


At evening hour, 
The maid, as was her custom, hied away, 
Far from her father’s halls, to tune her lyre, 
And sing amid the rocks, alone, unheard.— 
She sang—but not of heaven! not of the stars 
That still gleam’d in their beauty as of old: 
Her dream had known a change, and she had learnt 
That there were feelings prison’d in her heart, 
That long’d to burst their fetters, yet she strove 
To keep them still enchain’d ; and in that strife 
She only learnt more truly they were there-— 


She sang—but ’twas of love. 
* * 


* * 


Beneath that moon 
A tale was whisper’d, and her heart was gone. 
’Twas marvellous the change that o’er her stole! 
But from that hour she ever said and sang 
That love alone was real Poesy. 


HAVE THE CORN LAWS BEEN BENEFICIAL OR 
INJURIOUS TO MORTGAGEES ? 





An idea is prevalent in many quarters, that upon the abolition of 
the corn laws, landlords who are encumbered with mortgages would 
have an equitable claim to throw off upon their mortgagees a part of 
their expected loss of rent: and it is even believed that the fear of 
such a result leads many mercantile and monied men to cling to these 
Jaws from a vague fear of change, in spite of their convictions of the 
existing evil. When mortgages are of very long standing, a sort of 
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moral union has grown up between a mortgager and mortgagee, 
which it is impossible to blame, seeing that the tendency to this is one 
of the most amiable features in human nature. The two appear to 
have thriven together, and if misfortune occur to one, it seems but 
reasonable that the other should share in the burden. In truth, the 


practical difficulty of adjusting a compromise, on any other terms than 


those on which the creditors of a bankrupt are glad to get what they 
can out of a ruined estate, appears to be insuperable ; for if it be al- 
lowed equitable that the old mortgages should bear a portion of the 
(expected) loss, what is to be said of the new ones? In order, how- 
ever, to try the principle, we are disposed to argue the case as if 
every mortgage had been made long ago and during the highest prices 
of corn. We will, moreover, concede as a certainty, what we are very 


far from considering as certain, that a great permanent depression of 


the money value of wheat in England, will follow the abolition of the 
present corn laws. Not questioning for a moment that that abolition is 
essential to our national prosperity, the writer is yet not convinced that 
the rapid increase of our population and its refusal any longer to eat 
musty flour after the ports are open,—to say nothing of the increased 
consumption of wheat in Ireland and Scotland which national prospe- 
rity may produce,—will not, in a few years, again raise the price of 
corn (measured in money, not in days of labour, ) to its present standard. 

Suppose, then, that a merchant lent to a nobleman £10,000 in June, 
1812, when wheat was 80s. a quarter; and that the corn laws, being 
abolished in 1843, the price of corn should drop to 40s.; and that we 
are justified in counting this 40s. its future permanent average. We 
ask, can the merchant’s son demand of the son of the nobleman to 
repay to him the entire £10,000, or will £5,000 be his fair equivalent, 
since it will now buy as much corn as the larger sum previously? Or 
is there any intermediate payment which would be true justice to 
both ? 

An argument might, we think, have been advanced in this direction 
in the year 1821, when Mr. Peel’s important measure for the return 
to cash payments came into operation. If debtors of cash had uni- 
versally taken alarm, and had foreseen that they would virtually be 
made to repay pounds sterling of a more valuable standard than those 
which they borrowed, they would undoubtedly have had a most 
powerful claim to be sheltered from the oppressive results of that well- 
meant measure: and perhaps no better standard could have been found 
(with all its imperfections) to measure their debts by, than averages 
drawn from corn-prices. At that time the landlord-mortgager would 
have claimed an equitable adjustment on the same footing as the mer- 
eantile debtor; and the ground of his claim would have been, not that 
corn was about to get cheaper, but that pounds sterling were about to 
become dearer. That time, however, passed by, and brought its ruin 
on multitudes; no one can now repair the damage, and we hardly 
think that any one will attempt it. In the cases however, in which an 
old debt can be proved to have been contracted in a debased currency, 
(whoever may be the debtor, whether landed-proprietor or ship-owner) 
a just claim still subsists to have the debt measured by a new stand- 
ard; and if that justice cannot be awarded to individuals, it is solely 
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because (ii some other way) it would inflict on others an equal or 
greater injustice. But the question has absolutely nothing to do with 
the abolition or retention of the corn laws. Whatever be the claims 
of mortgagors so situated, they existed twenty years ago, and exist 
now, as much as they are ever likely to do. 

It thus clearly appears that the creditor who lent on the security of 
lands, is exactly in the same position as he who lent on the security 
of houses. If the price of corn falls permanently, and rent falls with 
it, the owner of the land is less able to pay his creditor, no doubt: 
and so too, if house-rent falls, either generally or in the particular 
town, the house-owner becomes distressed by his debt: but we can- 
not see any reason in the former case, for pretending that the debt 
ought to be measured in corn, (or turned into a corn-rent,) more than 
in the latter case for claiming to pay in some proportion to the decline 
of house-rent. 

A reply,—perhaps not a very wise one—may be imagined to this, 
viz., if the landowners were to say, “ We have been paying you, 
for many years past, higher interest than you could else have got: 
[a mere fiction, of course: ] nothing enabled us to do so but the corn 
laws; these are now to be abolished; money rents must fall, and we 
cannot repay our debts to you without immense sacrifice: as then you 
have shared our prosperity, may we not equitably expect you to lessen 
your pressure on our adversity ?” 

An appeal to mercy is always touching; and in every great national 
change, cases will exist where we must needs pity the sufferers; but 
in none perhaps less than in the present. First, the supposed loss of 
fortune is, in the case of all estates that have been long in the same 
possession, (and consequently in all that are concerned in this argu- 
ment,) a mere yielding up of ill-gotten gain. Their position is similar 
to that of one who has managed to get a public pension for himself 
without deserving it. When he has long enjoyed it, we feel a pity for 
him at losing it, even though urgent public necessity should enforce 
the measure ; yet this is not the suffering which much calls for sym- 
pathy in comparison with a thousand other cases that surround us. 
Secondly, the only great sufferers from this cause would be those who 
had clutched at landed estates greater than they had any right to, for 
the sake of wielding by means of these an undue political influence. 
If Dukes and Marquesses like to keep up a rent-roll of £200,000 when 
they have a real income of only £80,000; if they borrow money to 
buy lands with, and, instead of selling their estates when called on 
to make settlements on younger branches of the family, prefer to 
retain the nominal proprietorship and power,—we think they richly 
deserve to suffer pecuniary loss for such a proceeding. If we are to 
be governed by a landed aristocracy,—(and, in the writer’s judgment, 
we might have something much worse, )—by all means let it be a sub- 
stantial one, and not a beggarly shadowy thing, from which no real 
nobleness of sentiment or liberality of conduct can be expected. The 
man who is keeping up a show of being twice as rich as he is, will 
have the haughtiness of a peerage without its generosity; will grasp 
at the public purse to pay his younger relations with; will sell himself 
when convenient, and his country too, if he can. It must be remem- 
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bered, moreover, that the landed proprietors (so called) have always 
resisted a registration of estates and of mortgages, lest it should be- 
come too plain that many of them were not the proprietors at all. We 
cannot here discuss a fruitful subject ; suffice it say, that the greatly 
encumbered estates (should suffering follow) have earned it by their 
own ostentatious ambition. Lastly, as to pity, what legislator can say 
whether the infliction on mortgagees from cutting down their claims 
would not be far more severe, than anything which could be likely to 
fall on landlords, even were the worst which they anticipate to happen? 

We are however interested to inquire, whether it is true that the 
landowners by means of the corn laws have been enabled to give to 
mortgagees higher interest than could have been obtained without 
those laws: or rather, (as this appears too obviously false to argue 
against,) we are inquiring, whether the tendency of the corn laws has 
not been to depress the rate of interest. We are inclined to believe 
that it has, and that the removal of them will either tend to raise it, 
or at least will arrest its tendency to sink lower still. This is a du- 
bious and in part (we believe) an uninvestigated subject, and it would 
be very unbecoming in us to advance a positive opinion; but we desire 
to give our contribution towards an understanding of it, in hope that 
others will be excited to fuller inquiry. We cannot set forth our own 
views intelligibly without in some sense beginning from the beginning : 
and although it takes us into the very heart of political economy, we 
trust that that science is too much cultivated by our readers and too 
popular in itself,—too much in harmony moreover with the position 
and pretensions of this magazine, to seem here out of place. 

In dealing with the subject of Interest, let it be understood that we 
mean bona fide interest, after deducting all addition made to it as 
compensation for insecurity, or for possible expenses incurred in the 
recovery of principal or interest. The sum thus added might be 
called Insurance, not Interest, in a discussion of science, and as such 
we now regard it. To speak roughly, the minimum interest current 
for a series of years in a country like England, is the fair measure of 
real interest, disembarrassed from the element of insurance. 

All will allow that (while other things are the same) the greater the 
accumulation of capital, in proportion to the field for its employment, 
the less the interest of money ; because the monied men bid against 
each other and depress the market. Most reasoners also will allow 
that (other things remaining the same) the greater are profits* and the 
more numerous the persons who are anxious to make them, so much 
the higher does interest become. The line of argument which we 
shall pursue is this: There is no tendency, all the world over, to an 
equalization of profits, rapid enough to allow of our neglecting, as 
immaterial to science, the time needed for establishing the balance : 
and therefore: Neither is there any such equalization of interest. 
Farther: Bad laws may in « particular country permanently depress 
the rate of profits: Then: The same laws may depress the rate of 
interest. 

* By Profits we mean throughout the recompense obtained by the capitalist before 


deducting the interest of the capital: i.e. the total profit gained by the man who 
trades with his own money. 
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We need hardly insist that profits are increased by an increase in pro- 
ducing power, and are diminished by an increase of consuming energy 
in the instruments employed. From the soil and sun of India, (caeteris 
paribus) profits will be higher than from those of Greenland ; from 
the English than from the Indian loom. The same work done by the 
frugally-feeding camel, will bring more profit than if the horse had 
been employed: nor can the same profit be extracted (ceteris paribus) 
by the millowner who has to furnish Englishmen with food, clothes 
and shelter, as by the Bombay ship-builder whose workmen are rice- 
eating and half-naked Hindoos. It would be wasting words to prove 
that the rate of profits in India and in Thibet have no sensible 
tendency to equalization; and that the power of production which 
machinery imparts to an English calico-printer or to a Scotch farmer 
makes profits (ceteris paribus) higher than to a New Zealand dress- 
maker or to a Russian serf. Within the limits of the same country 
undoubtedly the rate of profits may be roughly called the same in all 
trades ; for there is an approximation towards one standard, rapid 
enough to be most distinctly recognised: the exceptions attach them- 
selves only to special trades, and perhaps even in these disappear from 
the averages of twenty-one years,—that is, if we put out of sight the 
operation of class-legislation. But the arguments by which it is proved 
that within the same country profits tend to a single standard, disap- 
pear at once when we try to pass beyond the territorial limits. If a 
shoemaker cannot become a joiner, he may at least put his son into 
the joiner’s trade, when this becomes inordinately profitable. But a 
Thibetian grazier cannot rear his son to be a Hindoo, nor (to take less 
extreme cases) can Manchester men make their children Hamburgh 
citizens, or Scotch farmers bid against Hungarian tenants, so as to raise 
their leases. Even between two neighbouring nations, in which 
neither climate nor direct political law forbids a free interchange of 
population, the impediments arising from language and from general 
political causes,—from the love of country and home,—are sv great, 
that, whatever tendency to equal profits mutual immigration may 
evince, it acts too sluggishly to bring about any positive equalization. 
Other more powerful causes of change come on before the full effect 
of the former can be produced, and swallow it up entirely. 

So far appears to be indisputable. There is more difficulty attend- 
ing the next step, which we will not pronounce to be so certain; but 
if we are wrong, we ask to be enlightened. To simplify the argu- 
ment, suppose that only two countries existed in the world, India 
and England, and that a very close mercantile connexion were kept 
up between them.—Jf profits, we say, were permanently higher in 
India than in England, then (other things being the same) the interest 
of money would also be permanently higher. Let this be considered. 
First, to make it clearer, the statement may be modified thus. If 
profits both in India and in England were at first 20 per cent, and 
interest at ten per cent; English profits could not fall permanently 
from 20 to 10, and English interest remain still at 10. While 
this should be the case, it would be economically impossible for 
any money at all to be borrowed in England; it remains then to in- 
quire what the monied men in England would do. Many of them, or 
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- at least some of them, would try to lend their money to Indians ; and 
y if all of them could do this, the effect would be to lower Indian 
8 interest; and until it had fallen so low as to make it possible and 
n worth while for Englishmen to pay it, borrowing would stop in Eng- 
6 land entirely. Under such a hypothesis, very diverse rates of profit 
d might exist permanently in England and in India,—say 20 and 10 per 
) cent,—yet there might be the same rate of interest ; say four per cent: 
3 but the writer is unable to persuade himself that this could ever be 
- the actual result. An Englishman at home cannot lend to a Hindoo 
e abroad, without tenfold the risk which is incurred by a Hindoo in 
e lending to his own countryman: the English capitalists, therefore, 
h would not bid against the Hindoo capitalists as freely as would the 
1 Hindoos themselves. If this difference of risk were reckoned at three 
3 per cent, the Englishman would count seven per cent at home as good 
as ten per cent in India. There is indeed often loss as well as risk. 
ll The expense is enormous of learning the profitable and safe channels 
d of investment. English superintendence is essential, and English life, 
\- or at least health, is insecure in the ungenial climate ; the expense of 
D transmission of goods is a clear deduction from the productiveness of 
e the original labour; and damage is incurred by property so situated, 
d from an immense variety of causes. In short, there appears no theo- 
)- retical difficulty in believing that interest might take the permanent 
a standard of five per cent in England, and yet be permanently at ten 
0 in India. 
a We are well aware that the high rates of Indian interest are now 
38 generally attributed solely to insecurity. On that subject we need not 
rh here lay stress on our own opinion: yet wewill add that this explana- 
se tion appears to us insufficient. All c¢nsurance implies that the payers 
sh make up for the defaulters: now when interest is taken at 35 per 
of cent, how can such a rate be attributed to mere insurance? how can 
al it be worth while for those who do pay it to pay it at all, unless the 
t, real profits to themselves are very large, considering of course how 
Ly few their own needs,—in short, what inexpensive creatures they are. 
n. Is it conceivable that any amount of insecurity in England, could raise 
ct interest on money borrowed for use, to the height of 30 per cent? 
But this is a digression: for we are dealing with our own theoretical 
i- case, and not with India as she is. 
ut Passing now to a less extreme supposition, let us imagine that the 
u- high intelligence of one nation of Europe, (let it be England, for the 
ia sake of national vanity,) has given to her immense producing power, 
pt and high profits ; so that while others have profits at 10 per cent, she 
in has them at 12; and while others get 4 per cent as interest, she is 
st enabled to give 5. Naturally, her men of business will then try to 
d. borrow money in foreign countries; and if they can get it largely 
If enough, this may depress English interest to 4. But difficulties meet 
ad them. In foreign countries they cannot find capital amassed in few 
ly hands; they have, as it were, to go about begging. The foreign 
ile bankers, perhaps, are cautious and jealous ; unacquainted with English 
or law, horrified at the expense of our law-courts, and, in short, so timid, 
n- as to count it better to get 4 per cent at home than 5 by lending to 
or us. This, in fact, may be no mere foolish prejudice ; it may be quite 
00 
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impossible for them to lend to us with the same safety with which we 
lend to one another. They may be unable to distinguish honourable 
persons from swindlers, good security from bad; nor does it appear 
at all absurd to believe that the 5 per cent interest might be perma- 
nent among us in spite of the competition of foreigners. That com- 
petition might be not wholly ineffectual; it might keep us down at 5 
instead of 53; but this is a different thing from bringing it to the very 
same point as that at which it stands abroad. 

Let so much be conceded, at least for argument’s sake, that we may 
proceed to the next head. To the last supposition let us add another, 
viz., that some English parliament were to carry a measure highly 
injurious to the public wealth; were, for instance, to lay a tax of ten 
per cent on the income of all farmers and all tradesmen soever, and 
to expend it in burning, every year, a mass of goods purchased with 
the money thus levied. The effect of this, or of many other conceiv- 
able legislative acts, would be to lower profits in every occupation: 
can any one imagine that it would not also lower interest? Men 
would be made less zealous to borrow, less able to pay; profits being 
depressed to the continental rate, interest (ceteris paribus) would fall 
to the continental rate also. 

Undoubtedly the problem concerning the rate of interest becomes 
very complicated when we try to compare country with country, or 
this generation with the last; but that is not what we are concerned 
to do. We merely ask,—other things remaining the same,—what is 
the effect of a political measure which in our nation permanently de- 
presses profits? It appears to the writer, that it must also lower inter- 
est permanently. If now’ any of our readers believe, (what is with 
many or most of them a positive certainty,) that the provision-laws 
have depressed and do depress profits, not in the manufacturing and 
mercantile field only, but also to the farmer ;—that they keep our 
agriculture in an unimproved, expensive, unproductive state,* and 
practically lessen the capabilities of our own soil, as well as debar us 
from that of less peopled countries ;—that they are equivalent to a 
general blight, which lessens producing power in every branch of in- 
dustry ;—it seems to follow that interest also would have been higher, 
had there been no such laws. And if this be true, the mortgagee, (in 
common indeed with every other lender of money, and every trades- 
man of every sort, and every consumer of everything,) has received 
direct loss from the corn laws, even in his character of mortgagee ; 
since he would otherwise have had higher interest from landowners, 
than the laws made by ‘!andowners have allowed him to obtain. 

To put the case in the contrary way, suppose all the provision-laws 
abolished to-morrow, and ask how it would permanently affect the 
money-market. Grant that the merely political iandlords would be 
shown in their hollow reality, and would not only become moderate 
men such as they ought to be, but fall into despicable littleness. 
Grant that there would be a great drop in the value of all agricultural 
produce in which the foreigner could compete, and a certain elevation 
of price as to all in which he could not. Most persons who advocate 

* On this subject see the two excellent pamphlets of Mr. R. Greg, on Scotch 
Farming, in the Lothians, and in England. 
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this abolition believe that the supply of prime necessaries from abroad 
would for some time increase as fast as population at home, and that 
profits would permanently rise. The increased demand for capital in 
all other pursuits would quickly make up for any temporary discour- 
agement against applying it to agriculture; and the panic once past, 
the zeal to introduce into agriculture every improvement which me- 
chanics and chemistry can give, would determine capital with in- 
creased steadiness to the soil. Now we ask, supposing that, in spite 
of the increased profitableness of every business, the extension of 
physical enjoyment through a wider portion of society forbad accu- 
mulation to advance more rapidly than the demands for the use of 
money, (a hypothesis we are quite at liberty to make in our present 
argument, ) what is there to hinder English interest from rising? Why 
is four per cent to be looked on as an impassable standard, when it 
was so much higher in former days? (To say that nothing but in- 
security made it higher, appears to the writer a premature extension of 
a true proposition.)—Is it to be looked on as certain, that if interest 
were next year to rise to five per cent in England, it would be 
quickly pulled down again to its present rate of four or three-and-a- 
half by the competition of French, of German, of Russian, of Ame- 
rican capitalists ? 

If any of our readers judge the contrary, then let them see that 
every orphan and widow, every religious community, every charitable 
society, which has money out at interest, whether in landed mortgage 
or otherwise, has a primd facie case against the upholders of the corn 
laws, (and eminently every mortgagee against his mortgagor,) of hav- 
ing passed laws te lower the interest that should be paid to them, as 
well as the profits to be obtained by farmers, merchants, and manu- 
facturers. 


SCENE IN AN ARTIST’S STUDIO. 
BY ELIZA ROBERTSON. 


How wearied is the artist !—his bright eye, 
So beauty-loving, gazes languidly 

On a dense form, and features coarse, where mind 
By matter is o’ercome. The unrefined 

He must ennoble, meaning give each stare ; 
And by art’s touches, nature’s blots repair. 
How the self-worshippers his study seek 

A copy of their idol to bespeak ! 

The pompous alderman whose vapid face 
Must in “The Exhibition” have a place. 
A lover—hoping to enchant his fair 

In Byron’s costume—sits with sheepish air ; 








Scene in an Artist's Studio. 


Then a monopolist, a patron great, 

On whom mere genius must humbly wait. 

A vain coquette—the flattery must be strong 

To please her taste, of pencil, and of tongue. 
Usher’d by noise, confusion, and parade, 

See, “Ma's own darling” is to sit, betray’d, 

By fond entreaties, promises of toys, 

Of ponies, sweetmeats, and such childish joys: 
Veil’d is the child’s exceeding loveliness ; 

For ‘‘ Aunt and Grandma’”’ fancied that fine dress. 
** Ma,” with much thought, the attitude has planned ; 
The flower-fill’d robe held in one tiny hand, 

The other grasps her fav’rite Poodle’s ear : 

What vanities on canvass may appear ! 


Poor wearied artist !—now he is alone, 

And o’erwrought fancy has distemper’d grown ; 
His eyelids droop—he sees as in a dream 
Strange goblin shapes, which ever-changing seem. 
The bulky Alderman wears the fair face 

Of the Coquette—her airs, and pert grimace : 
The Poodle’s body bears his monstrous head 
Chasing white-bait, turtle, and lobsters red. 
The youth in Byron’s costume now appears 
With his own foolish face and asses ears. 

The great Monopolist, with rhetoric loud, 

Deals out half farthings to a starving crowd— 
They shriek for bread—he offers them a stone, 
And servile Flatterers drown the general groan. 
The Poodle’s head joins the child’s fairy limbs: 
Fancy now riots—revelling in whims, 

When, lo! the Artist’s face beams with delight, 
She calls a lovely vision to his sight, 

A Maid, whose beauty is by grace refin’d— 

For her fair form enshrines a lofty mind. 

Her attribute is modesty—not there 

One glance of freedom would the boldest dare : 
For sensualists, though callous, still will be 
Awed, not by haughtiness, but purity : 

This mind-stamp’d beauty is its own defence— 
No guide, no guard, like virgin innocence. 

Long has the Artist this fair Maiden lov’d ; 

Her image charms—by pleasant mem’ries mov’ d— 
He wakes inspir’d—her portrait now has found ; 
Fancy may yield—by Love he’s spirit bound. 


He bends o’er the unfinish’d Portrait now— 

Tints the dark arch beneath the lofty brow— 
Defines the dimples on each meres | cheek ; 

Till the full, pouting lips appear to speak. 
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The arrowy curve of the small mouth he tries— 

And touches oft the radient azure eyes : 

Traces the graceful throat with nicest care ; 

But veils, with skilful hand, the bosom fair. 

Thus delicately he each charm improves, 

Nor by display degrades the maid he loves. 

He gazes on his work—the lips are nigh— 

He must not kiss them till the paint is dry! 

His hand is idle—busy is his heart ; 

For Love and Hope ambition sweet impart. 

Muse on—young Dreamer !—skill may earn thee fame ; 
Monarchs applaud—Nations extol thy name— 

But no reality on earth can be 

So pure, so happy, as that reverie. 
Glory—Power—Fortune—nought on earth can prove, 
Blest as the visions made by Hope and Love. 


THE LOVER’S PROBATION. 


A Tale. 





BY MRS. VINCENT NOVELLO. 





** Than spake he thus, O lady mine Crescide 
Where is your faith, and where is your behest ? 
Where is your love? where is your trouth ? he seide ; 
* . . . * 


Was there none othir broche you list to let 
To feste with your newe love ? (quoth he) 
But thilke broche that I with teris wete 
You gave, as for a remembrance of me 

* * * . 


Through which I se that clene out of your minde 
Ye have me caste, and I ne can, nor maie 
For al this world within mine herte find 
To unlovin you a quarter of a daie. 
* . * * 


Then upon him she kest up both her eyen 
And with a blinke it came intil his thought 
That he sometime her face before had seen; 
But she was in such plight he knew her nought, 
Yet then her loke into his mind he brought 
The sweet visage, and amorous blenking 
Of fair Creseide, sometime his own derling.” 
CHAUCER. 


In the year 1790, or thereabouts, lived in a remote part of 
Germany, a noble baron, whose vast possessions (exclusive of 
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a stately genealogical tree, which flourished and diverged in 
extensive ramifications) consisted of a castle nearly dilapidated, 
a daughter, beautiful and lively as the morning, and a large 
stock of health, spirits, and good sense. 

To judge from the rude and heavy style of architecture, this 
said castle, or rather part of one, might be considered a standing 
monument of the family’s antiquity. It stood perched on a 
peaked eminence, exposed on all sides to every variety of wind 
and weather from the four quarters of the heavens, which, in 
their wild and headlong fury, were evermore stunting and dis- 
torting the oaks and firs, sparingly planted by former barons on 
the barren suramit and craggy slopes. Full many a storm and 
many a siege had this edifice withstood ; the former making but 
slight impression on its massive sturdiness; whereas, war had 
shattered the lofty turret, and mutilated the statues that, by turns, 
had represented heathen gods, and Christian saints. Time also 
had lent his slow insidious aid in decaying and embellishing this 
venerable pile: the lichens and mosses crept in each gaping 
fissure, blending their green patches with the grey and tawney 
walls,—the stabling and outer-offices had long fallen to decay, and 
the present baron’s old horse and solitary cow now housed with 
the pigs, the poultry, and the male servitor, in the stately Donjon 
keep, on whose floor flourished rank grass and close-tangled 
weeds.— Withinside, though less picturesque, the castle wore a 
more comfortable aspect: the greater part, it is true, was shut 
up closely for want of — and the splendid furniture, gilt 
brocade and tapestry, had either disappeared with the family’s 
former grandeur, or was quietly suffered to become a prey to 
moth and mildew: but the few rooms occupied by the present 
proprietor, though gloomy in appearance and antiquely furnished, 
were warm, clean and not altogether untasteful. ‘They over- 
looked a beautiful valley, through which brawled a mountain 
stream, with a small but cheerful village, clustering on its banks; 
whose simple-hearted inhabitants, with their venerable pastor, 
at stated intervals, such as high festivals, rent and gathering 
days, had for several years composed the sole visitors to the 
castle’s inhabitants. 

These were five in number, Albericht, the baron; Linda, his 
daughter; Gottlieb, a grey-headed man of all work ; Gretchen, 
a female of all work, and Suschen, a young lass, nominally 
the fille de chambre, but literally the idler and busy-body of the 
family. 

The apartments occupied by this household were entirely on 
the ground floor, and consisted of a stone entrance-hall, deco- 
rated with rusty appendages of war and the chace,—huge antlers 
of deer, and savage tusks of the wild boar, whilst stuffed otters 
and wolve’s heads grinned above and between helmets, cuirasses, 
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breastplates and shields :—in the midst, stood a lumbering Ger- 
man clock, whose hourly chimes were rung out by no less per- 
sonages than the three kings, or magi, who tottered forth before 
the dial plate in mimic procession to the miniature manger of 
Bethlehem, depicted in the left-hand corner. 

From one side of this hall opened the large sitting parlour, its 
floor and wainscot of polished oak, nearly black with age; a 
stone in the midst, the lower part of which however, being in 
the shape of a helmet, admitted a view of the fire in winter, and 
in the summer, was abundantly decorated by Linda with boughs 
and bouquets :—the high-backed chairs were most quaintly 
carved in endless flowery evolutions, down even to the cloven 
feet, which peeped forth at last, and seemed by their solidity, 
seats to support a mailed warrior, had not their narrowness pre- 
scribed a slimmer occupant ; the baron preferred for his own use, 
an ample, brocaded, easy arm-chair, which had been drawn forth 
from the mouldering remains of former magnificence :—a solid 
oaken table, with embossed edges and eight flowering supporters 
to match the chairs, with a fine old harpsichord, its keys rather 
yellow and indented, completed the furniture of this apartment, 
if we except a crimson cushion for Beauty, the lap-dog, a wolf- 
skin for Grimm, the baron’s old hound, and a japanned cabinet 
and work-table of Linda’s. These last articles stood in the 
raised projection of the oriel-window, partly formed of stained 
glass, and opening on the little flower-garden, which was prin- 
cipally cultivated by Linda and her damsel Suschen. 

The baron’s bed-chamber (which, as well as his daughter’s, 
adjoined the sitting-room) boasted of a branched velvet state bed, 
rather faded, it is true, and the embroidered arms of the family 
under a dingy plume surmounting the canopy, tarnished almost 
to obliteration—whilst his slumbers were watched by the grim 
portraits of his ancestors, barons, landgraves, and _palatines. 
Linda’s was a smaller chamber, hung round with tapestry, well 
furnished with ebony and inlaid cabinets, and the canopy of her 
bed protected by a crucifix and rosary. The rooms to the left 
of the entrance hall were appropriated as kitchens, store-room, 
dormitory for Gretchen and Suschen :—Gottlieb, as_ before 
stated, presided over the slumbers of the brute part of the 
family. 

Albericht was frankhearted and jovial in his manners ; hand- 
some, healthful, and venerable in his appearance: his youth had 
been passed between the camp and the court. In middle life he 
became a mighty hunter; now, in his green old age, he made 
up quarrels among his poorer tenants, received as many rents 
and dues from the richer ones as they thought fit to pay, and 
occasionally overlooked the slender produce of wood and wine, 
which his estate yielded. 
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Linda was far more actively employed ; she not only, with the 
aid of Suschen and Gottlieb, cultivated the flower-garden, but 
also made and mended the family linen, which herself and 
handmaidens had spun, played Scarlatti and Corelli’s lessons on 
the harpsichord, and read homilies and commentaries of the holy 
fathers, and true histories of miracles, legends, and witchcraft. 
By the aged villagers she was considered a pattern of learning 
and foods accomplishments ; by the younger, a prodigy of 
beauty and sweetness ;—for every one she had a kind smile or 
an encouraging word, and her visits among her poorer neigh- 
bours were like April sunshine, gladdening, and full of beau- 
teous promise. Gottlieb might grumble and Gretchen bemoan; 
the poultry and preserves frequently vanished from the over- 
stocked larder of the castle to tempt the sick Cotter’s appetite, 
or soothe a fractious child. Albericht might threaten the un- 

unctual tenant,—could the defaulter but once gain his young 
lady's sympathy, delay and oft’-times a discharge in full were 
the natural result of her coaxing and well-pictured representa- 
tions of inability and suffering. In truth, her father’s satisfac- 
tion at such proofs of benevolence in her character, would have 
amply repaid him for any loss he sustained, had not the painful 
conviction of his diminished finances filled him with anxiety for 
her future fate, when death should have deprived her of his pro- 
tection. Unable, from his scanty fortune, to make any provision 
for her, he dreaded the time when her beauty and inexperience 
should encounter an unfeeling world, or still worse, that they 
should be shrouded in a convent’s dreamy gloom. ‘To avoid 
these evils would he even contemplate the idea of abandoning 
his old castle, and of seeking among courts and cities the rem- 
nant of former friends, who might assist his fallen fortunes with 
place and preferment ; nay, even of waving the pride of birth, 
and bestowing his beloved daughter, with all her beauty and 
accomplishments, upon some honest burgher or substantial 
farmer. From the former useless project, he was deterred by 
the thousand difficulties of removal, which a full purse alone can 
overcome :—and from the latter degradation (as it would have 
been accounted,) he was saved, because no such personages 
came near their abode. These anxious thoughts were but pass- 
ing clouds over the old Baron’s usually cheerful mood ; his good 
sense taught him that useless repinings did but augment the 
evils he bewailed; and his trusting heart made him feel, that 
God forsakes not the upright and kindly-hearted in their hour 
of need. 

Suschen had been more than usually remiss one Sunday 
morning at her mistress’ toilet; gloves were mislaid, the missal 
with its embroidered velvet case was no where to be found :— 
the Baron could wait no longer, Suschen’s best black silk mit- 
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tens must repair her first negligence, and the crystal rosary sup- 
ply the place of the emblazoned little volume. ‘The round arms 
and taper fingers of Linda, perhaps, looked additionally attrac- 
tive in contrast with their jetty semicoverture but the counted 
beads fixed not so entirely her attention as the vellum book had 
heretofore done, her eyes would occasionally wander to our 
blessed lady’s image on the altar, and from thence to some of 
the various little nondescripts that were hung around as votive 
offerings from the simple villagers; here a tiny ship from some 
mariner’s anxious relative ; there a waxen doll, in commemora- 
tion of a recovered babe; pictured daubs of saints without num- 
ber, and images of fearful animals which the hunter had slain, 
or from which he had miraculously escaped. 
No wonder if, during these occasional distractions, some stray 
glances encountered the ardent gaze of a stranger youth who 
apparently since his entrance into the church, had ‘considered 
her as the saint of his devotions: he was dressed as a Jaeger, 
but his air was noble and his person graceful in the extreme. 
Fortunately the baron observed not these distractions in his 
daughter’s devotions, or the idolatry of the youth, otherwise he 
might not so courteously bave returned his salutation after 
mass, or considered himself bound to offer him the hospitality of 
his castle, when he overheard him enquiring of a peasant for the 
nearest inn. A stranger was a rara avis in this remote spot, 
consequently a welcome guest; and Albericht could distinguish 
the air of true nobility beneath the hunter’s guise. Linda 
blushed that her finger tips should appear on her father’s arm, 
and wished that her looks had been more guarded during the 
service: some little confusion was experienced also by the good 
old baron, as the party approached home, the castle was too 
picturesque outwardly, the conveniences within too homely. 
These little weaknesses were, however, but momentary, and the 
stranger’s manner completely dissipated them. He praised the 
beauty of the view from the sitting room, ingratiated himself 
with the surly Grimm and the snappish Beauty, and did ample 
justice to Gretchen’s cookery and the baron’s Rhenish. After 
dinner his conversation beguiled Albericht of his customary nap, 
and in the evening his skill as a musician completed the enchant- 
ment of both father and daughter. Hitherto the old harpsichord 
had resounded but the grave and stately measures of Corelli and 
the masters of his period, with occasionally some choice morsels 
from the oratorios of the more modern Handel ; but now, the 
perfection of tenderness and passion from Mozart’s operas were 
remembered by the youth, and played and sung to his delighted 
auditors, who, with the enthusiasm of true Germans in their 
favorite science, bore testimony with their tears to the truth of 
this divine master’s inspirations :—strange and beautiful it is 
Pp 
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that what most elevates and delights our nature, should call 
forth these seeming bitter gushes. 

Albericht regretted much his inability to lodge his guest, but 
engaged him for the morrow by promise of a wolf hunt in the 
neighbouring forest. Gottleib accompanied him to the village, 
in order to procure him a bed at some one of the tenants; an 
inn being a luxury unknown in those parts, unless we except the 
drinking stwbe, where boors would oceasionally swill black beer, 
and roll the skittle, but where a bed resembling a manger stuck 
in the smoked wall, and surrounded by swine, geese, and the 
et ceteras of a german hovel, would not beseem a guest of the 
youth’s manner and education. And even Suschen deemed it 
necessary at the proposed domicile of their most thriving tenant, 
and as a compensation for her morning’s negligence, to load the 
old attendant with a snow-white coverlid and lavendered sheets 
of her own and her mistress’s spinning. 

The morrow proved bright and dewy, and yielded much plea- 
sure to our sportsmen, who, with the assistance of the peasantry, 
not only destroyed two fierce wolves, but also came back loaded 
with the substantial spoils of a wild boar. In the latter dange- 
rous onslaught, the stranger displayed so much intrepidity as to 
win him the reluctant admiration of the old domestics, Gottlieb 
and Gretchen, whose hearts were moreover propitiated by the 
consideration of the many dainties this game would add to the 
week’s provisions, previously not overstocked or curiously varied. 
In the course of this day, the Baron learned that his visitor (of 
whom we shall henceforth speak of by his real name, Ernest von 
Wolfried,) had strayed into this neighbourhood from B 2a 
town about six leagues from thence, where he had been to take 
possession of an estate, which had unexpectedly devolved upon 
him. He affected no concealment of his family, which the Baron 
knew to be noble, but avowed himself descended from the 
younger branches, and consequently that his fortune was incon- 
siderable. He lamented the prejudice which prevented the de- 
scendants of nobility from employing themselves in any branch 
of commerce, or the pursuit of some elegant art. “The church 
has been offered to me,” he continued, “and from my connee- 
tions I might arrive at preferment, but its ministry offers no at- 
traction for me. It is true, another path to honour and employ- 
ment presents itself; this war with France, will provide for 
numbers of idle young men like myself, but at present I want 
enthusiasm, I like not bearing arms against freedom.” “It is 
probable” said Albericht, thoughtfully, ‘* that the warfare may 
be brought on this side of the Rhine ; if so, many a proud castle 
may be Said low, whilst fire and the sword will carry desolation 
amidst our peaceful villages.” ‘* If we cannot keep them be- 
yond,” rejoined Ernest, ‘such is certainly likely to be our fate; 
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but in that case, many a heart that now disapproves of our inter- 
fering with France, will warm with patriotic ardour, to repel the 
invaders ; a thousand energies must spring forth when the sword 
of war is carried to our very hearths.” He looked upon Linda 
as he spoke, and seemed to personify her as his household trea- 
sure. ‘*'The humblest artizans and industrious manufacturers, 
may then be superior to our ignorant nobles,” said Albericht, as 
if communing with his own thoughts, ‘ for their handicraft will 
stead them in their hour of captivity and want, whilst princes, 
unskilled in any useful art, must starve or beg :—these thoughts 
appear strange and incredible to you,” (observing that Ernest 
looked at him, surprised) ‘* but to me, they have, of late, been 
freque ntly subjects of anxious speculation, and confirm a sence. 
tion I have adopted i in consequence, never to bestow my beloved 
Linda in marriage upon a man unacquainted with some mechanic 
art, that may serve him as a support for his wife and children, 
in any reverse of fortune.” 

** Great blessings,” answered the youth, modestly, ‘are, I 
know, only to be won with toil and much difficulty ; but you 
have affixed a penalty, which, in this country, carries degrada- 
tion with it in the eyes of our infatuated nobility.” * Then 
let her marry among the humble tillers of the land!” exclaimed 
Albericht. 

Linda looked up surprised :—** You are right, child; there is 
no need of this warmth on my part: open your harpsichord, love, 
and we will banish the ideas of war and its attendant plagues, 
with some of old Correlli’s inspirations: play * La folie d’Es- 
pangne,” and let us imagine ourse ‘Ives among the vine-clad hills, 
dancing with the sunburnt peasantry, their joyous fandango: it 
is a love ely evening, and the sun’s rays, pouring thro’ those pur- 
ple and amber-e oloured panes of yon window, will easily trans- 
port our imaginations to their warmer climate.” 

Linda obeyed with alacrity; and soon the master-charm 
wrought so effe ctually upon the young people, that their quicker 
blood. seemed imp: atient for motion. ** Phe fandango has been 
termed the dance of passion,” cried Ernest, ‘but surely the 
waltz may with equal propriety portray the trustingness of af- 
fection.” 

He sang the well-known waltz of his favorite Desens the 
impulse was given, their national dance carried too great a fas- 
cination to be resisted; with a beseeching look, which was 
answered by Linda’s frank smile, Ernest placed her hand on his 
shoulder, his arm round her waist, and behold, like two swans, 
they are gracefully swimming in the warm light; with heads 
inclined and eyes abashed yet ‘ardent, their measured pace sinks 
with emotion, and springs again into rapture and enjoyment. 
Notwithstanding this burst of hilarity, the little party broke up 
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in a graver mood than on the preceding evening ;—Errest re- 
quested permission to attend them the ensuing day, and Albericht, 
affectionately pressing his hand, begged him to consider the cas- 
tle as his home during his stay in heir neighbourhood. 

The next, and the next day, brought new pleasures ; and yet 
again another week found Ernest either hunting with the Baron, 
walking with his daughter, or conversing with both ; winning 
‘* golden opinions” from all, by a thousand nameless assiduities 
and graceful arts ;—’tis true he mentioned the necessity of again 
visiting his adjacent estate at B ... . for the purpose of signing 
leases, granting terms, &c.; yet still he lingered. His presence 
seemed to give new life and spirits to the Baron, who watched 
his coming each morning, as though he had expected the return 
of a beloved son. Gottleib and Gretchen forgot their age, 
whilst bustling in their preparations at his approach ; and Sus- 
chen tittered, flirted, and idled more than usual ; as for Grimm, 
he had long been an especial favourite, and Beauty was as 
tolerant as she could be to any rival in her Mistress’ favour ; 
Linda alone became graver in his presence, whilst during his 
absence she would sit in the embrasure of her window, pensively 
stooping over her work, humming some newly-acquired air, 
whilst her thoughts were evidentiy wandering far away from her 
employment. Vet from these fits of abstraction she would sud- 
denly awake to the most joyous and happy merriment ; at such 
moments she looked the very spirit of animation ; young, beau- 
tiful, healthful, and generous ; her step was bounding and elastic; 
her laugh irresistibly enchanting. 

The short period of their intimacy seemed hardly to warrant 
the young man’s request, which on the evening previous to his 
departure he proffered to the Baron, that he might be allowed 
to return as the accepted husband of Linda. He had chosen a 
time when she was absent from the apartment to make his appli- 
cation, but it is to be presumed he Rad previously gained her 
consent to these hasty measures. Albericht concealed not from 
him his satisfaction that one so worthy in all respects should seek 
his alliance. ‘* But you are poor, Ernest, and this shattered 
Castle and scanty lands would but impoverish you further, 
should you consult the pride of ancestry, and determine upon a 
life of inactivity, and the mockery of baronial grandeur.” “If 
I succeed in gaining your consent and Linda’s love, ’replied the 
enthusiastic youth, “all other obstacles are easily removed. I 
told you truly, that I was a younger branch of the family of Von 
Wolftried ; but I told you not, that, owing to the failure of male 
issue in the elder branches, I had suddenly succeeded to the title 
and fortunes of that family, which are sufficient to satisfy a more 
ambitious father than my kind host.” 

The Baron shook his head. ‘* Have you, my young friend, 
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so soon forgotten our discourse relative to the war, and my fears 
for its consequences, that yeu talk thus securely of the future ?” 

‘* You have been a soldier yourself, my dear Baron ; could you 
then advise me to desert my country’s battles, should her fertile 
plains be attacked by an invading enemy ?” 

‘‘ | like your indignation, Ernest, and should a defensive war 
unsheath your pore. an old warrior’s blessing will attend you ; 
but reflect, that while you are repelling these intruders, may not 
your fair possessions be despoiled, whilst your wife and offspring 
in vain look to you for support; you have not the power to pro- 
cure them by your skill or ingenuity.” 

‘* But these are chimeras, my dear Baron, how many of our 
nobles, think you, anticipate or are provided against such‘a 
reverse ?” asked the youth, smiling. 

** Should, however, that reverse take place, Ernest, their want 
of precaution would not excuse me, who feel forewarned ; and 
suppose even that you were the only sufferer, yet not the less 
bitterly would you bewail your inability to save from distress 
those you love.” 

** But,” interrupted the youth, impatiently, ‘in case of the 
worst occurring, are there not a hundred resources? Friends at 
court, the army, the state, relations who would willingly assist 
to retrieve my broken fortunes, or help me to new ?” 

** These resources are, at all times, doubtful,” replied his 
more experienced opponent, ‘* yet, supposing friends to stand the 
test of adversity, are there not circumstances which might render 
them of no avail? should you become a prisoner, or an exile?” 

** As a brave man, I must take my eee in battle, of the 
first casualty ;—of the second, there is little probability ; the 
loyalty of my family is unimpeached and royally esteemed.” 

** 1 do not question it ; but in these times, cabal and intrigue 
often involve the most innocent.” 

** Nay, dear Baron, should your worst fears be confirmed, am 
I not young ?—and the dear ties you mention, would strengthen 
my arm and quicken my invention.” 

** They would, my son; yet still it is well to feel assured of 
one’s powers against the hour of trial. Hear me, Ernest,— 
return hither in a week, as the destined husband of Linda, if, 
for her sake, you will consent to learn some mechanical art, 
whereby you wry | support her in case of need.” 

a Good God! what do you propose? think of the time it 
will require ;—can you love me as a father, yet cause this delay 
to my happiness? No time fixed to end my suspense,—innume- 
rable accidents that may occur.—Oh! let me first be united to 
ees daughter, and then dictate my occupation. I promise you that 

owever toilsome, however degrading it may be, I will submit ; 
for then I shall have Linda for my companion and comforter.” 
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Albericht smiled :—*‘* Your enthusiasm delights me ; it is that 
which assures me of your conquering all diffculties : but time 
must be allowed for consideration before you decide, and should 
that decision oe according to my wishes (which, however whim- 
sical they may appear, are the dictates of love and prudence) 
return to me as to a father, who will exult and be proud of such 
a son.” 

‘* But will you not name my employment, or fix a period for 
the termination of my labour ?” 

** Your own choice should decide; and I promise you, that 
the first piece of skilful workmanship you produce, completed 
entirely by yourself, shall entitle you to name the period of our 
mutual happiness :—believe me, my son, the postponement of 
your union will occasion me an equal anxiety, for never have | 
met with one whom my heart and judgment so entirely approved 
for the husband of my child as yourself.” 

** Prove then, my dear Baron, your confidence in my honour, 
and trust 

‘¢ Consider, Ernest,” interrupted the veteran, ‘ how short has 
been your acquaintance with my Linda, how necessary is this 
probation to ascertain the strength of your mutual attachment :— 
may not the artless gaiety and innocence of her character have 
fascinated your judgment, and led you to believe in accomplish- 
ments and perfections which she does not possess, and which yet 
may be requisite in the companion you would choose for lite ? 
Her heart | believe to be generous and kind, but her principles 
have never stood the ordeal of flattery and the world’s allure- 
ments.” ‘* Oh, do not wrong your daughter by these doubts,” 
peevishly interrupted her lover; ‘* in faith I hardly know you 
to-day : your frank and generous manner seems exchanged for 





mistrust and gloomy forbodings,” ‘* It is the constant fault of 


age,” replied Albericht ; ‘and with me is the result of many an 
anxious consideration for this dear girl,” affectionately regarding 
Linda who at this moment entered the apartment, * but her very 
look banishes all unpleasant cares from my mind ; and the same 
God who feeds the sparrows, will protect her also.” 

As he spoke he drew her towards him and kissed her, and 
Ernest, availing himself of his emotion, detailed to her the hard 
condition Albericht had annexed to their union, and entreated 
her to join with him in beseeching a milder sentence :—but 
Linda, either from motives of maidenly modesty, or that she 
considered her father had exacted no very hard condition, per- 
suaded him that if he really loved her, the time would fly rapidly, 
so ardently would he seek to accomplish his prescribed re Ng 
‘‘ Like the Patriarch Jacob,” she smilingly added, ‘ you must 
serve a term to earn your bride.” ‘* And perhaps,” sighed he, 
‘like him, lose her after all my toil and patience.” ‘* You shall 
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not affix such a gloomy presage to my trial of constancy,” said 
the cheerful Baron ; *‘ a week’s consideration will either induce 
you to return hither, or should you decline the attempt—.” 

" « Nay, Baron, you surely do not”— 

‘* Mean to offend you, my dear young friend, by doubting your 
affection for Linda ; yet I am too much interested in your decision 
not to have some fears. But come, let us pursue this subject no 
further to-night :—shall I see you to-morrow before you depart ?” 

** I had intended commencing my journey with the rising sun ; 
but if I thought there was the slightest chance of your altering 
your alternative.” The Baron shook his head :—* Then I will 
say farewell to-night, my inexorable but revered host.” 

His words sounded dismally to both father and daughter: it 
seemed as if his determination was already formed, and that 
they parted for ever. Some magic words which Ernest con- 
trived, ere his departure, to whisper in Linda’s ear, as he gently 
drew her within the recess of her favourite window, seemed a 
little to reassure her ; and as she watched him descending slowly 
towards the village, she murmured softly, ‘he will return,—I 
feel he will never forsake me.” 

The next morning, Albericht missed his young favourite ; 
Linda silently pursued her usual occupations, whilst Suchen 
heigh-hoed, and wondered when the dear young gentleman 
would return; and yet, greater was her amazement that her 
mistress did not join her in these wishes and exclamations :— 
Gottlieb and Gretchen could not tell what ailed them, the castle 
seemed deserted without their comely affable visitor. 

Ernest meanwhile pursued his lonely way to his neighbouring 
domain: to which and to his magnificent estate on the Rhine, 
but a few days previous, he had hoped to carry a young and be- 
loved bride. He had obtained her heart as one of lowly fortunes, 
and had pleased his fancy with imagining her surprise when he 
should introduce her to his splendid possessions, and, in time, to 
the brilliancy of courts: but he had found his wealth and nobi- 
lity of no avail in overcoming the obstacle raised by the caprice 
of her otherwise kind father, who had deferred their happiness 
to an indefinite period. Yet this obstacle might be vanquished 
by his own exertions ; and of what avail were the sensible prin- 
ciples instilled into him by an excellent mother, if they were 
insufficient to secure his future happiness, by enabling him to 
sacrifice false pride, and inspire him with hope and patience in 
his proposed task of love? Formerly, when his present rank 
was unforseen, he had cheerfully contemplated the exercise of 
those talents which nature and education had bestowed upon him, 
in preference to pay ecclesiastical dignities, which had been 
proffered to him by his haughty relatives. From his mother he 
inherited an enthusiastic love for music, and from her instruc- 
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tions had acquired great proficiency in the art; which, after her 
death, he failed not to improve under the tuition of the best 
masters of Germany; and he had frequently resolved the plan 
of quitting his father land, and, in France and England seeking 
his fortune as a musician. The death of his father, and the 
sudden elevation of fortune which shortly followed, altered his 
views by obviating the necessity of sceking employment as a 
livelihood:—now, however, music might suffice in case of need, 
if Albericht would allow it to rank as one of the useful arts of 
life ; but this was doubtful: and doubtful will it be considered, 
until mental pleasures are deemed as indispensable to our natures, 
as food to the body (which they assuredly are) to prevent the 
decay and extinction of moral energies. It therefore behoved him 
to be prepared with another employment; and Ernest remem- 
bered that, when a boy in college, one of the Fathers, to beguile 
an occasional mental indisposition, contracted by severe study 
and excessive discipline, had been permitted to exercise his in- 
genuity in curious carvings, for which ane of the German 
churches are so celebrated. He had occasionally allowed Ernest 
to stand by his side and watch the wondrous operation ; whilst, 
to the boy’s enchanted gaze, mishapen pieces of wood and ivory 
came from the Monk’s promethean hand, miniature saints, tem- 
ples, and clusteriug flowers. The venerable figure and bland 
countenance of this meek good old man, had pleasantly associ- 
ated his employment in the mind of Ernest, and he determined 
it should be his choice, if music were rejected by Albericht. 
Never, for an instant, did he contemplate resigning Linda, even 
though he might have chosen amongst the noblest and fairest 
dames, and although his recent acquaintance might seem to 
warrant no violent passion. With most young men, such an 
impediment as that raised by her father, would, in the com- 
mencement of an attachment, and where worldly advantages 
were all on his side, have been sufficient to quench the incipient 
flame; but enthusiasm and generosity were the characteristics of 
our hero. His kindly energies so long repressed, for since the 
death of his mother he had never experienced affection, were all 
awakened by the beauty and innocence of Linda :—she was his 
first love—the shadowy charm that had haunted his young im- 
agination, the realization of all his lonely rapturous musings :— 
to heap up proofs of disinterested love, to woo her with the de- 
ference of a knight in romance, to exalt her by his humiliation, 
had something of the chivalrous in it that suited well his refined 
sentiment: and, considered in this point of view, her father’s 
probation appeared but a trial of his constancy. But then, 
the absence from his beloved, which must unavoidably ensue, 
how could he ever endure the suspense, the anxious fears that 
would assail him? Could he have been allowed to pass his 
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evenings after labour, in her society, to bring her fresh books 
and music, and cultivate her acquaintance with his glorious 
favorites, Mozart and Haydn, he would have considered himself 
supremely blest ;—and a was to prevent the Baron and his 
daughter from sojourning in the capital during his stay ?—he 
oe at least propose it to them. i 

A slight pang of jealousy rose involuntarily in his mind ;— 
might not the beautiful Linda be sought by other wooers ? and 
might she not prefer those to himself? living as she had hitherto 
done, unknowing and unknown but by a few rustics, it was not 
wonderful that he had gained some slight favour in her eyes, 
but were she once encircled by all the talent, riches, and persua- 
sion of the youth of a metropolis (and in a lover’s opinion she 
infallibly would be so encircled) what chance should he have of 
preference ?—and these thoughts arose in the mind of Ernest, 
not so much in doubt of his mistress’ constancy, but that true 
love is ever mistrustful of its own merits. 

To prove his obedience to the Baron, Ernest suffered a week 
to elapse before he returned to the castle ; but long ere that pe- 
riod he had determined to win the hand of his beloved by toiling 
at the drudgery of mechanical employment. Albericht heard 
this determination with unfeigned satisfaction; and, generously 
eager to compensate him for the sacrifice, urged not his immedi- 
ate departure, but, uncontrolled, suffered their growing passion 
to expand and mature. Linda, who during the past week had 
experienced the listless void produced by the absence of a be- 
loved object, listened with unmingled delight when Ernest pro- 
posed their removal with him to the capital, and, for the first 
time in her life, thought her father severe and fastidious when 
he refused compliance, and steadily, though mildly, withstood 
their expostulations. ‘‘ Absence,” he observed, ‘* confirms and 
increases true affection, but weakens that which has but a slight 
foundation : let it be proved, my children, of which nature is 
yours. The holiday love of boy and girl will but ill endure the 
temptations of our own headstrong passions, or the storms and 
buffetings of a perverse world, wn we render it proof by self- 
denial and patient endurance. In this remote castle, with but 
few wants, I still maintain an air of nobility—faded and useless 
it is true, but suited to my previous habits :—but amidst the 
expense of a metropolis, unable, at my years, to improve my 
fortunes by court preferment or lucrative commerce, my income 
would barely prevent starvation, and, with my pretensions, would 
expose me to ridicule and contempt.” 

‘*¢ But am I not already considered as your son ?—Suffer me 
to anticipate that period, and fully share my superfluous wealth.” 

** Wait but the completion of your task, my generous young 
friend, and you shall find Albericht not unwilling to owe all of his 
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future happiness and comfort to your means. The few happy 
ears of his remaining existence shall be dependant upon t 
unty of his beloved children,—their affection, their pious cares 
will be his solace, his felicity,—but meanwhile Linda and I re- 
main here. It is necessary for our honour that no pecuniary 
obligation should fetter your free will, or raise an impediment 
to any possible contingency of change.” 

‘‘ Say no more, Baron, I cannot bear these suspicions, alike 
injurious to your daughter and myself; but I will prove the sin- 
cerity of our loves, and you shall own that you have wronged us.” 

‘* May heaven speed that day!” rejoined Albericht, ‘* which 
will yield no less satisfaction to my aged than to your more 
sanguine heart.” 

On the eve of his departure, Ernest obtained from Linda the 
gold cross she usually wore on her bosom, which she exchanged 
for a curiously wrought ring, and an enamelled watch studded 
with brilliants; which, ‘* being a family jewel,” he playfully 
observed,” constituted her mistress of his destiny and fortune. I 
know, dearest Linda, you do not need these tokens of remem- 
brance; but while you trace the fleeting hours o’er this flowery 
dial-plate, think of me as one who would sacrifice each earthly 
gem for thy minutest comfort. Jn every sorrow, every emer- 
gency, trust to my fidelity and tenderness for succour and conso- 
lation, as to thy guardian angel, even should I lose your love 
during this trial.” 

6 Do you, Ernest, suspect my love ?” 

** No, dearest Linda, for that were to deprive myself of all 
motive for future exertion; but, when I consider your excel- 
lence % 

‘* Nay, peace, for modesty’s sake, Ernest :—for these precious 
trinkets, they quit me not but with life; the pangs of hunger, 
or a prison’s horrors should not force them from me.” 

** Say not so, dearest Linda, could their forfeiture but pur- 
chase you an hour’s gratification, my wishes would be completely 
fulfilled.” 

** Ah! dearest Ernest, can I ever repay your prodigality of 
love and generosity ?” 

Thus parted our lovers, full of confidence in each other’s truth, 
unalloyed by mournful presages of future evils. Happy privilege 
of youth, mar bliss, though transitory, is perfect. 





(To be continued.) 
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SPIRIDION.—GEORGE SAND.* 


The general injustice of English criticism,—its prejudice,—the 
gloomy or vicious spirit of religious sect or political party which governs 
it, is becoming a blot upon its escutcheon,—a stain upon that high 
character which our position as a literary people might otherwise main- 
tain. Our reviewers are each defenders of a particular creed or dogma, 
and not content with advocating their own principles, and pointing out 
the errors they think they discover, they must e’en sneer at talent if it 
be accompanied by a difference of opinion. Take up any one of 
our numerous periodicals, “daily,” ‘‘ weekly,” “monthly,” or even 
“quarterly,” and with a knowledge of their party bias, and that of the 
writer whose work is to be the subject of notice, and nine times out of 
ten you may at once pronounce if the note will be that of praise or con- 
demnation. This is not the feeling which should guide the most im- 
portant, perhaps, of all arts. To obtain the confidence of his readers, 
should be the first aim of a critic. It is not a peculiar skill in the art 
of killing and slaying which makes him competent to fulfil the duties 
of High Priest: he cannot search the deep mysteries of the human 
mind without the warmth of a generous and life-giving sympathy,—he 
must not look upon the picture from a situation of his own selec- 
tion only, but from that whence the artist himself gave beauty to the 
canvas ; he must come out from the narrow conventionalities of every- 
day life, and walk amid the sunshine and freedom of the poets’ own 
sphere. He is a spiritual utilitarian ; his object should be, not to crush 
but to elevate, cheer, and guide. 

The treatment received by Madame Dudevant, (writing under the 
pseudonym of George Sand,) is an instance of the feeling we would 
condemn. She took her place in the ranks of literature, under cicum- 
stances which might have been a sufficient excuse for less vituperation, 
even if her nobility of soul, and her evident yearning after good had not 
been exhibited, amid some crudeness of thought, and no little wildness 
of fancy. United, under the wretched system of marriage de conven- 
ance, to a man for whom she had not the slightest inclination,—a mo- 
ney-loving, cold, distrustful animal, at an age, too, (sixteen we believe, ) 
when her warm heart was just searching for a communion of sympa- 
thy, can we wonder that her mind fell back upon the dark places of 
our existence, or that she felt an abhorence, a natural revolt of feeling 
towards the abuses of a system under which she had so severely suffered. 
Her early writings are not such as we would place in the hands 
of those whose inexperience has yet left undisturbed the gentle and 
unsuspicious state of feeling which coming years are destined to shatter ; 
but to those who have entered the arena, who have thrown away the 
scabbard and are ready “to fight the good fight,” we should not fear 
to recommend even their perusal, for in none have we discovered ought 
but a desire for good, on the part of a disappointed mind, but one still 
enduring and resolute. 





* Spiridion, By George Sand. Translated from the French, London ; Charles Fox, Pater- 
noster Row. 1842. 
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Madame Dudevant has been blamed for the immoral tendency of 
her narrative,—that she does not sufficiently reward virtue and punish 
vice. We have no faith in what is commonly called poetical justice : 
we have no faith in the moral effects of hanging, drowning, or poison- 
ing a rascal,—or in rewarding virtue by the hand of a young damsel be- 
loved in the character of a dairy-maid, but who afterwards turns out “to 
be of a noble family, and possessed of considerable wealth.” These 
certainly are not the moralities of Madame Dudevant, she has a higher 
calling, a loftier inspiration, a deeper knowledge of our common nature. 
However vice may triumph in her page, however virtue may have 
suffered, we are taught to love the one and hate the other. With such 
tendencies we need scarcely quarrel with the detail,—that is secondary in 
her works to the all-important object she has in view. The “Lettres 
dun Voyageur’’ are particularly invested with this spirit, and gladly 
would we lay before our readers a few extracts in vindication of our as- 
sertion would our space permit, but our limit is marked out, and we 
can but turn to the little work which heads this article, where we trust 
sufficient proof will be given of an exhalted mind. 

In Spiridion her aim has been, under an assumed attack upon the 
debasing influence of monastic institutions, to lay bare the tyranny of 
sectarianism whatever title it may assume. The thunders of infallibility 
have still their living echoes ; and spiritual prostration is to be found 
in the meanest conventicle as well as in the gilded halls of the Vatican. 

A love of truth is an abiding principle within her :— 

“*Yes, Angel, howsoever severe the punishment the soul has to suffer in her 
search after truth, it is her duty to search after it unceasingly; and it is better to 
lose our sight in contemplating the sun, than to remain with our eyes voluntarily 
closed to the splendours of the light.” 

Faith in the everlasting, and reverence for the beautiful is thus ex- 
pressed :—- 

“*No light is ever extinguished,’ replied the Abbé, ‘and for a true and noble 
spirit, the darkness of the understanding is a veil easy to tear away. Nothing is 
lost: form itself dies not; and, my form being graven in the inmost sanctuary of 
thy memory, can it be said that my form has disappeared from the world, and that 
the worms have destroyed my image? Shall death break the bonds of our friend- 
ship; and has that ceased to be which is preserved in the heart of a friend? Has 
the soul need of bodily eyes to contemplate what she loves ? and is she not a mirror 
from which nothing is effaced? No, no, the sea shall cease to reflect the azure of 
the heavens, before the image of the loved be annihilated ! and the artist who fixes 
a resemblance on the canvas or the marble, does not he, also, givea kind of immor- 
tality to matter?” 

It will naturally be supposed that in a work of this nature various 
passing subjects are seized upon. “Belief; Hope, Love,” are the sum 
of her theology. Throughout the whole of these the love of good is 
discernable; as well as a strong faith in its endless progression. 
Speaking of the French Revolution, she says 

“‘ That gigantic work, the French Revolution, was not, could not be, merely a 
question of bread and shelter for the poor: it was something much higher ; and, 
notwithstanding all that has been accomplished, notwithstanding all that has failed 
in France in this respect, France is always much higher in my opinion, because it 
aimed at, and, in effect, produced that Revolution. It was destined not only to give 
the people true happiness, it was destined, it is destined, doubt it not, my son, what- 
ever may come to pass, to end by giving liberty of conscience to all the human race.” 

And so do we believe, applying the same faith to our present struggle 
for bread, it is not for our physical wants alone that we are fighting. 
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The monopolists of food have been ever the opponents of freedom in 
whatever form it has arisen. Let it never be forgotten that the men 
who deny food to the starving free, held the slave in chains,—sneered at 
the dissenter,—forbade the catholic the rights of a citizen, and refused 
representation to the largest commercial cities of our state. But “the 
beautiful feet”’ are on the mountain, and the voice “ that bringeth glad 
tidings” is murmuring in our ear. 

The work before us is a translation, and a highly creditable one. The 
tone of George Sand is now and then subdued, not destroyed, and this 
we consider an improvement rather than otherwise, for the generality 
of English readers have not yet learned to follow the wild passion of 
some scenes we remember in her writings. We recommend the book 
with confidence ; our readers, however, must not expect a story of in- 
terest, it is something more,—it is a series of noble maxims to lay to 
the heart. We should be glad to see the “‘ Lettres dun Voyageur,” 
before alluded to, and the “ Lettres @ Marcie” put into as good a style 
of English, as the present little volume. 


BE KIND TO EACH OTHER. 





BY CHARLES SWAIN. 





Be kind to each other !— 

The night’s coming on, 
When friend and when brother 
Perchance may be gone !— 

Then ’midst our dejection 
How sweet to have earned 
The blest recollection 
Of kindness—returned !— 
When day hath departed, 
And Memory keeps 
Her watch, broken hearted, 
Where all she loved sleeps !— 


Let falsehood assail not, 
Nor envy disprove,— 

Let trifles prevail not 
Against those ye love !— 

Nor change with tomorrow 
Should fortune take wing, 

But the deeper the sorrow 
The closer still cling !— 

Oh, be kind to each other— 
The night’s coming on, 

When friend and when brother 
Perchance may be gone! 











CHRONICLE OF A STRANGE LAND. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Aforetime there was a man, who lived in an island in the great deep, 
who had many fields and much cattle. 

And in his fields grew wheat and barley, and corn of every seed, 
and he sold it to them who needed it, and waxed exceeding rich. 

And in that country, there were many cunning workmen, fashioners 
of raiment of divers colours, of linen and of silk, who made for them- 
selves a name throughout the earth. 

And the lord of the fields sold his corn to these men, and bought 
the raiment that they had fashioned, he and his servants, and they 
lived by the fruit of their labour. 

And it came to pass that other nations heard of the fame of the 
raiment that these men made: how that it was comely to the eye, and 
soft to the touch, and goodly to be worn. 

And the nations came down in ships to this island, and said, “‘ We 
would buy of your raiment, for we, too, would be clothed: in return for 
your raiment we will give of the fruit of our fields, that ye may have 
abundance of corn, and of oil, and of the flesh of cattle, for our corn is 
better than yours, and we have enough and to spare ; thus ye will be fed, 
and we shall be clothed, for are we not all brethren? 

And the lord of the fields, when he was told of these things, was 
exceeding wroth, and he lifted up his voice, and said to the cunning 
fashioners of raiment, ‘See ye not, that, if corn be plentiful, it will be 
cheap ; and if it be cheap, and ye give me less for what ye buy, I cannot 
buy so much of your raiment as I bought before, and ye will perish 
through famine, you, your wives, and your children. And who are 
these strangers that would deceive you? Are they not speakers of 
strange tongues, and worshippers of other gods, men clad in sheep- 
skins and goat-skins, unseemly to behold? Have no part with them, 
neither enter into their counsels.” 

And these men hearkened unto his voice, and did even as he had 
said, and they drove away the strangers from their shore. 

And it came to pass, that, after a time, the people multiplied exceed- 
ingly in that land, and food was scarce, and the wheat which was sold 
an ephah for two shekels of silver, was now sold an ephah for five 
shekels of silver, for they who had money said within themselves, 
“What gain we by money, if we lose our lives? Life is better than fine 
gold, and without food we cannot live.” And they that had no money 
died of want, and the famine was sore throughout all the land. 

And again, as there were many more workmen than in former times, 
without the need for workmen being greater likewise, each received 
less for his labour; for, said he, “If I give not my labour for so 
much, my neighbour will give his labour, and I shall lose my means of 
life: it is better to labour for little than to die.’ And thus, as they 
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paid more and more for their food, and received less and less for their 
labour, they wasted their strength, and suffered many deaths. 

Now, hunger sharpeneth the understanding, and one who was wiser 
than the rest thought of these matters in his heart, and spake aloud to 
his fellows :—‘ Lo! hath not the lord of the fields mocked us to our 
destruction, and his own great gain? Are we not many, and he and 
his servants but few? We can fashion more raiment than they need, 
and they have not food enough for us. He giveth us little for our 
labour, and we give him much for his corn: neither can we buy and 
sell among each other, for are we not all poor? The earth is wide, and 
hath it not been given as an inheritance to the children of men? Let 
us sell our raiment unto other countries, and they will give us corn, and 
oil, and flesh of cattle, and we shall eat and be filled. Food will be 
abundant, and of labour there will be more need, and we and our breth- 
ren of far countries will be at peace, for we shall all gain.” And his 
fellows approved of his saying, and answered and said, “ He hath spoken 
wisely, let us do even so.” 

And another rose and said: ‘‘ But how know we that the lord of the 
fields will grant our request, even though it be just? Are we not still 
his servants, and hath he not ordered us in all things to his own ad- 
vantage? Let us arise and beseech the high priests that they plead 
for us with the lord of the fields, lest we perish, and our blood be on 
his head. 

And the people went unto the priests accordingly, and bowed their 
heads before them, and spake unto them saying, “Is not the Lord our 
God good, and hath he not given the earth and the fulness thereof unto 
all men richly to enjoy? Whence, then, cometh this famine? The sun 
hath not ceased to shine, nor the dew to fall upon the earth ; neither 
hath the latter rain been restrained ; in other lands there is abundance, 
and yet we perish for lack of food. Entreat ye the lord of the fields 
for us, that we may partake of that abundance, and may eat and be 
filled.” 

But the high priests, whom the lord of the fields fed from his 
table, and who were clothed in purple and fine linen, and who fared 
sumptuously every day, answered and said; “Nay; is it not written 
in the sacred book, that ‘the poor shall not cease from out the earth,’ 
that ‘it is good to be afflicted,’ that ‘whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth ;’ and again, that ‘it is easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Be ye, therefore, obedient unto the powers that be, as be- 
cometh faithful servants, for great shall be your reward hereafter.” 
And they blessed the people, and sent them empty away. 

And the lord of the fields took with him his servants, and others 
who were like unto him, and called the people together, and said unto 
them; “Is not the land ours, and is not the land the country, and 
ought not we to make the country’s laws? And what saith the law? 
Is it not written therein, that from us only shall the people receive food, 
that we may live as it behoveth us, and give of our abundance to those 
to whom it seemeth good in our eyes? If there are more people in the 
country than can find food there, is the fault ours? May they not go 
forth into other lands? and ought they not to mortify the flesh, and 
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set their affections on things above, and cease to multiply and replenish 
the earth? An evil and rebellious spirit hath entered into them, and 
they imagine a vain thing. For us, we will not hearken unto them, 
neither will we loose them from their bonds.” 

And multitudes died of hunger, and those who died not pined away, 
and had not strength to resist. And those nations to whom they had 
refused to sell their raiment in exchange for food, began to fashion 
raiment for themselves. 

And the misery was greater in that country day by day, but the end 
was not yet. ©9999 





“THE QUEEN’S SPEECH,” 





My Lords and Gentlemen, (we take leave to say 
The minister, and not the Queen, has writ this lay, 
Or, speaking more precisely, has brayed this bray, 
With a yauh hi au!) 
All the Princes of the universe declare, 
But particularly those who rule no where, 
Their intentions to be peaceable and fair, 
With a yauh hi au! 
By the treaty with the Yankee’s ’twill be found 
That the boundaries are fixed—without a bound, 
And for fighting there is still sufficient ground, 
With a yauh hi au. 
By the valour of our soldiers it appears 
(They’ve been practising, ’tis true, for many years,) 
That Celestials have no more chance than Monseers, 
With a yauh hi au. 
And not liking to be shot, and stuck, and mobbed, 
Have consented, though they’ve roared, and cried, and sobbed, 
To be poisoned, if we please, and to be robbed, 
With a yauh hi au. 
And her Majesty expects,—and so do we, 
That so soon as China trade becomes quite free, 
Why we’ll send them rotton calicoes for tea, 
With a yauh hi au. 
And her Majesty rejoices much to say, 
That the christian folk in Syria may pray 
Just until—the Sultan chooses to say “ nay.” 
With a yauh hi au! 
As Nations have no right to go to war, 
Unless England give permission, and the Czar, 
Both Persia and the Port are—where they are! 
With a yauh hi au. 
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By a treaty with the famous Russian bear, 
Made expressly to promote the growth of hair, 
We’re to rub in all the grease that he can spare, 

With a yauh hi au. 
*Tis a treaty which her Majesty’s not sure 
Will bring any consolation to the poor, 
Since nothing but their baldness it can cure. 

With a yauh hi au! 
And her Majesty’s not very proud to say 
That the Affghanistan army ran away, 
Cause they found it was not very safe to stay. 

With a yauh hi au! 
She regrets, too, that the heroes in their flight 
Robbed and pillaged, burnt and murdered, left and right, 
Showing clearly they’re as brave as they’re polite. 

With a yauh hi au. 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons, pay 
All the cash for which you’re asked,—without delay, 
For we want a lot ourselves for “ quarter day.” 

With a yauh hi au. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, Her Majesty regrets 
That the people cannot well pay all your bets, 
Your mortgages, your bonds, and your gambling debts. 

With a yauh hi au. 
And her Majesty believes this state forlorn 
Is all owing to the price you ask for corn, 
Thinking thereby to exalt your dirty horn. 

With a yauh hi au. 
And her Majesty, considering this state 
Thinks you'd better leave the people to their fate 
And let them die and be if they wont wait. 

With a yauh hi au. 
We’re directed by her Majesty’s command, 
To say, that while she sojourned in Scotland 
That she never took a fiddle in her hand, 

With a yauh hi au! 
And her Majesty is happy that last year 
When the starving people rose both there and here, 
That the danger was much smaller than the fear, 

With a yauh hi au. 
Her Majesty thinks now that they “ll be quiet, 
And rob or starve or steal without a riot, 
Since so many have been hanged—or very nigh it. 

With a yauh hi au. 
We’re commanded by her Majesty to say 
She sincerely hopes you ’Il talk from night to day, 
That the Speaker may at least deserve his pay. 

With a yauh hi au. 
But she trusts that you will cautiously abstain 
From committing any measure that is sane, 
And from talking too, unless you talk in vain. 

Rr With a yauh hi au. 
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THE REV. HUGH STOWELL’S LETTER TO SIR ROBERT 
PEEL.* 


When Rabbi Eleazar was setting forth the excellencies of the Tal- 
mud to some of the Karaite Jews, who reject the traditional law, one 
of the strongest arguments he brought forward to establish the inspira- 
tion of the Gemara was the obvious and palpable ignorance of those 
by whom it was written. He boasted that the language was a com- 
pound of the most barbarous of the Semitic dialects, that the structure 
of the sentences violated every law of analogy and every law of 
grammar, that its arguments outraged logic, and that its eloquence was 
at open war with rhetoric. As the chief illustration of holy ignorance 
and inspired incapacity he referred to the dissertation of Rabbi Chandra 
Ben Johanan, whose contributions to the sacred literature of the Rab- 
bins display the most thorough contempt for syntax, reason, and 
common sense. It has pleased the Rev. Hugh Stowell to set himself 
up as arival of Rabbi Chandra, and he has had the good fortune to 
find several Eleazars ready to vouch for the sanctity of his nonsense 
and the inspiration of his ravings. The pamphlet before us would 
have been dismissed as a case requiring the attention of a physician 
rather than a critic had not the Salford Rabbi ventured to discuss a 
subject of enduring and increasing importance and to make an appeal 
to prejudices which we believe to be honestly entertained by many 
well-meaning though not overwise people. 

Rabbi Stowell’s production has taken the form of a letter to Sir 
Robert Peel and some of the information afforded to that eminent 
statesman is sufficient to puzzle a conjuror. For instance, the opening 
paragraph contains high matters, which unfortunately require some 
elucidation, being in truth more mysterious than the responses of a 
Delphic oracle. 

**The good providence of God has hitherto smiled on your administration. When 
you entered upon office, our home condition and our foreign relationships were 
alike disastrous ; so brooding and perplexed, that you have a mind too sound and 
serious not to have discerned the insufficiency of human might and skill to disem- 
barrass us. And, as you looked wistfully, now at the prospects of harvest, and now 
at the aspects of our Eastern affairs, you must have been constrained in effect to 
pray ‘help, Lord, for vain is the help of man.’ You could not legislate for the clouds ; 
nor had you the heart of the Emperor of China in your hand. But God has wrought 
wondrously for us. You are likely to meet Parliament, in the approaching session, 
under circumstances how changed from those amidst which you parted with it in 
the last. A season of surpassing kindliness vouchsafed to us, plenty again filling 
our stores, the long ebbing tides of commerce flowing anew, the festering sore in our 
amity with America healed, the inglorious war with China gloriously terminated, 
the disasters of Affghanistan triumphantly redressed, the star of England, which 
many foreboded had passed its zenith, culminating higher than aforetime—the envy of 
many nations, the astonishment of all,”’ 

What does the Rabbi mean by “the good providence of God?” 
Is there an evil providence among the attributes of Deity; or has the 
Persian Dualism been introduced by some modern Manichee into the 





* A Letter to the Right Honorable Sir Robert Peel, Bart., First Lord of the Treasury, &c. &c. 
on National Education and Church Extension. By the Rey. Hugh Stowell, M.A., of Manchester. 
London ; J. Hatchard and Son. 
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Christian creed? If the good providence was engaged in smiling on 
the ministry, we should like to know how the evil providence was 
employed. If any Parsee in Bombay should happen to translate this 
letter, he would infallibly render the first sentence, that Ormuzd or 
the good principle, was laughing at Sir Robert Peel and Ahriman, or 
the evil principle was applauding him to the echo, particularly since 
his governor-general of India has declared himself the patron of the 
most detestable form of idolatry by which humanity has ever been 
polluted. 

What is meant by “a brooding condition and relationship” we have 
not been quite able to discover. We might have supposed it an error 
of the press for “breeding,” if Rabbi Stowell happened to have any, 
because we cannot conceive how any imaginable condition or relation- 
ship could by the most overstrained metaphor form an analogy with a 
brooding hen. As the epithet “ perplexed” is added, we may plausi- 
bly conjecture that the Rabbi meant to insinuate that the tariff and 
other measures arising out of these relationships are no better than 
addled eggs. 

There is bitter irony in the declaration that “Sir Robert Peel can- 
not legislate for the clouds,” because, until he can do so, and thus 
ensure the nation a supply of home-grown food, his maintenance of the 
laws which prevent free access to the necessaries of life, is an arrogant 
assumption of what Parsees would call the powers of Ahriman, and a 
direct interference with the beneficence of Ormuzd. Rabbi Stowell 
indeed, adhering to his new creed of Dualism, insinuated that Sir 
Robert Peel is the personified Ahriman, for having reproached him 
with his incapacity to regulate the weather and his unfitness to be 
premier to the emperor of China, he proceeds to enumerate the bless- 
ings which “the good providence” had bestowed upon the nation in 
spite of Sir Robert Peel. One of these unfortunately exists only in 
the good Rabbi’s own imagination, “the ebbing tides of commerce” 
are not “flowing anew,” and on “the star of England” one spot of 
fatal and spreading dimness has settled, which prevents it from ex- 
citing “the envy” of any, though it is well-calculated to call forth “the 
astonishment of all.” The source of that dimness may be best de- 
scribed in the Rabbi’s own words :— 


“It cannot be denied as it ought not to be disguised, that there is something 
fearfully unsound in the moral and political state of a mighty mass of our poorer 
classes. Their deepening degradation and impoverishment, largely due to their im- 
morality and improvidence ; their smouldering sense of hardship and neglect, just 
or unjust, or rather both; their frightfully ramified combinations, unsafe if not un- 
lawful; the sullen disaffection and resentment with which they eye the upper ranks 
of society and the institutions of the land; the estrangement, not to say antagonism, 
which widely subsists between the employer and the employed; the greediness with 
which the people drink in the poisonous streams which pour periodically to an al- 
most unimaginable extent from an uncontrolled and most mischievous press ; these 
are symptoms which cannot be mistaken, and must not be overlooked. In vain we 
flourish abroad if we decay at home. No great country ever perished but from 
within. How illusive the foliage and blossoms which garnish the boughs if there 
be a canker at the core of the tree. What a mockery the proud towering of the 
pyramid, if the broad base be crumbling and threatening to rend the fabric into 
fragments.” 


Habemus reum confetentem ; the Rabbi confesses that there is 
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“unsoundness arising from a smouldering sense of hardship and 
neglect ;” these are physical sensations, incapable of being produced 
by any moral or political events; it isa libel and something requiring 
a shorter name, to attribute the existing destitution of the working 
classes to “their immorality and improvidence ;” the tables produced 
at the late gathering of the League have demonstrated beyond all 
gainsaying the cause of the burthens which crush down the industry 
of the country and force the operatives to forget all the better parts 
of humanity in a desperate struggle for mere existence. The Rabbi 
would have better consulted the interests of his party by abstaining 
from this calumny of the operatives; one would think it was enough 
that they should be plundered by the rapacity of the monopolists 
without being slandered by their malice. 

“ Truth,” says the Persian proverb, “isso near the lips of every- 
body, that it slips out unawares from the unwilling.” The concluding 
sentence of the paragraph we have just quoted is pregnant with an 
important truth, which its metaphorical form has disguised from the 
author. What but the greatness of the superincumbent weight could 
cause the base of the pyramid to crumble? It is the fact that the 
higher parts of the edifice are far too heavy to be any longer supported 
by the foundation ; impending ruin may indeed be for a while pre- 
vented by props and buttresses, but the final crash is certain unless the 
weight at top be diminished and the base widened, strengthened, and 
improved. National industry is the base of the pyramid of national 
prosperity, and that industry cannot much longer bear up against the 
unjust and intolerable burthens imposed upon it. There is no use to 
waste time in a controversy respecting moral causes; the physical 
pressure by which labour is everywhere crushed, and in many places 
utterly annihilated, is obvious to all but the wilfully blind. It was 
not the immorality of English operatives that imposed retaliatory 
foreign tariffs on our manufactures,—that at this hour prevents the 
naked American who has plenty of corn from making an exchange 
with the starving Englishman who has plenty of cloth :—there is in- 
deed gross and abominable immorality in those who are responsible 
for introducing and maintaining such an execrable system, but this 
responsibility rests not with the working classes. 

We do not mean to deny that the operatives are suffering from 
moral as well as physical causes ; we only contend for the superior im- 
portance of the latter. Most heartily do we concur in the following 
sentiments, which are honourably conceived and intelligibly expressed. 

“Tt is high time that our legislation should have more of a preventive and less of 
a punitive character. It is high time that we should treat our poorer fellow-subjects 
less as animals, and more as men, that we should build less upon their senses, and 
more upon their understandings and hearts. It is a poor alternative to hold toge- 
ther the social structure by the iron cramps of power, instead of endeavouring to 
consolidate it with the cement of principle.” 

O si sic omnia dixisset ; but the Rabbi could not continue in this 
path, and he at once diverges from his wandering, into a course of 
rectitude to assail the efforts that have been made by private indivi- 
duals to promote the great cause of National Education. He rests his 
argument on the recent outbreak in the manufacturing districts. Let 
us glance at his argument as he has stated it. 
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“The bulk of the mobs was composed as appeared in the cases of the persons 
arrested, of such has had been altogether strangers to instruction, and who were, 
consequently, an easy prey to the demagogue ; but these were largely officered and 
led by men neither wanting in knowledge, nor contemptible in talent; whose 
knowledge and talent however, were unaccompanied by sound principle, and un- 
guarded by right disposition. The great proportion of these had been taught—for 
educated in the true sense of the word they had not been—either in some of the 
infidel institutions which disgrace our land, or in some of those sectarian schools 
where no definite religious principles are inculcated. It is notorious, that numbers 
who either had been, or actually were, in connection with various sectarian bodies 
took a leading part in the disturbances; whilst, so far as we have been able to 
ascertain in this neighbourhood, there was scarcely an instance of any person in 
fellowship with our church, or any youth frequenting her daily and Sunday schools, 
who became a willing participant in the tumult.” 

This is implicitly a gross misrepresentation of the late outbreak ; 
the “ turn-outs” were not largely officered or disciplined in any way ; 
there were no leaders properly so called in the disturbances ; in fact the 
entire insurrection was@ clear case of spontaneous combustion. So- 
cialism and Sectarianism had no more to do with the outbreak than 
with the last eruption of Mount Vesuvius ; those who called themselves 
churchmen and those who called themselves dissenters were equally 
led away by the delusions of popular frenzy, and the Rabbi’s attempt 
to identify a demand for higher wages with the principles of dissent is 
so ludicrously absurd that we defy the gravest of his congregation to 
read the passage without laughing. 

Though we dissent from Rabbi Stowell’s premises, we quite agree 
with his conclusion, that the recent disturbances showed a lamentable 
want of sound education in the operative class, and that Sunday schools 
and factory schools are inadequate to meet the deficiency. We fur- 
ther agree with him, that the indifference of parents to the procuring 
education for their children is an evil of momentous magnitude, and 
that the Prussian system of coercion is not applicable to the circum- 
stances of the English nation. But here we pause ; for Rabbi Stowell 
has a pet system of coercion devised by himself which in absurdity 
and iniquity surpasses anything that has yet been proposed by despotic 
fanaticism. Here is his first proposition :— 

“Let it be enacted, that no manufacturer, mechanic, nor indeed any master 
whatever shall engage any servant or apprentice who cannot read and write decent- 
ly—or rather who cannot produce a certificate from some minister or teacher, that 
he has been not less than four years in some satisfactory school. Let this become 
the law of the land, and the difficulty will be gone.” 


The whole difficulty rests in the word we have italicized; who is to 
be the judge whether a school is “satisfactory” or not? Rabbi 
Stowell proposes that this power should be entrusted to the Church, 
and he actually proposes to invest Episcopalians with the monopoly of 
education. We do not misrepresent him; here are his own words :— 


“An amalgamated system will not do. Ought the Church then, to enjoy a mono- 
poly of education, and the State to tender the boon to the community only through 
her hands? Most assuredly—if the education for the people is to be a religious 
education, since to alienate it from the Church would be to drive in a fatal wedge 
between her and the State. If the State discard her as the national nursing-mother 
of the youthful, can it consistently retain her as the national nursing-mother of the 
adult population? It is quite in harmony with our Constitution for the Govern- 
ment to say, ‘we will furnish the means of Christian instruction to all our subjects 
who need them, through the agency of the legitimate and accredited Church of the 
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land, but to do so even partially through the instrumentality of the various bodies 
who have separated from her is not at our option. The laws which govern the 
government put it out of our power.’ ” 


To all this there is a very short answer. The Church and the State 
are not now identical even in theory; not only are there large masses 
of the population dissident from the Anglican Episcopal establishment, 
but a considerable portion of the legislature, and therefore of the 
state notoriously belongs to the ranks of dissent. Exclusive Episcopal 
schools supported by public grants not derived from the exclusive 
taxation of Episcopalians would be unjust in a divided country, but 
they would be monstrous absurdities where we have not an exclusive 
parliament, an exclusive magistracy, an exclusive army, and, an ex- 
clusive navy. There are many Episcopalians, like ourselves, who 
would be just as unwilling to see such a monopoly entrusted to the 
Anglican Church as any dissenter alive. The experiment has been 
tried ; the Church did possess such a monopoly and made it only the 
instrument of corruption and abuse. Even now the Endowed Schools 
exclusively possessed by the Church in various parts of the country 
are notoriously among the most flagrant examples of the abuse of 
public and charitable funds to be found within the seas of Britain, 
and many if not most of them are so completely tainted with jobbing 
and peculation that they have become nuisances which ought to be 
abated. The records of the Court of Chancery contain abundant in- 
stances of the tenacity with which Church schools and schoolmasters 
cling to profitable abuses after the most irresistible demonstration of 
their pernicious tendency. Rabbi Stowell and his fellows continue to 
perplex a very simple subject by confounding education and school- 
instruction. We agree with them that religion should form a part of 
education ; we utterly deny the propriety of making it an essential 
part of school instruction. The Law of God directly places the 
charge of religious instruction upon the parents ;—“ These words 
which I command thee this day shall be in thine heart; and thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou liest down and when thou risest up.” (Deut. vi. 6, 7.) 
The Rabbinical gloss is that the parent should have nothing to say to 
the matter but should entrust the charge to some schoolmaster selected 
by the Sanhedrim. Wisely was it said to the Rabbis of yore “ Ye do 
make void the commandments of God by your traditions.” The state 
gives assistance to the parents by providing and paying a number of 
authorized religious instructors or spiritual pastors ; if they adequately 
perform their duty a proposal to transfer their office to a body of 
parish-schoolinasters is but sheer impertinence, and if they neglect 
that duty an established church is nothing better than an expensive 
mockery. Furthermore we doubt the propriety of presenting religious 
instruction to the youthful mind as the tax that must be paid for per- 
mission to acquire secular learning. Rabbi Stowell may be assured 
that like all other taxes it would be viewed with jealousy and hostility 
and would have a direct tendency to generate a hatred of religion in 
after life. The experiment was tried in Ireland; the reading of the 
Bible was enforced in the Kildare-street schools as a penal tribute 
which Papists were bound to pay to the shadow of the Protestant 
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ascendancy ; and assuredly the Rabbi has not to learn that the result 
has been far from increasing love for the Bible or respect for the Pro- 
testant establishment among the Catholics of Ireland. The true prin- 
ciple respecting the use of the Bible in national schools was admirably 
stated by the Bishop of Exeter, No RESTRICTION AND NO COMPULSION. 
The principle may well be extended to all special religious instruction ; 
—we say “special,” because we have yet to learn that any branch of 
true knowledge can be justly stigmatized as irreligious. 

We pass over Rabbi Stowell’s attack on the Irish system of National 
Education, because the present ministers are even more strongly 
pledged to its support than their predecessors. He boasts indeed, 
that he and his corps of itinerant brawlers had a great share in un- 
seating the Whigs, for having supported that system; he has forgotten 
to add, that he and his colleagues Rabbi McNeil, Rabbi McGhee, and 
the rest are at this moment giving the strongest proof of the dishonesty 
of the cry which they raised by quietly acquiescing in the maintenance 
both of the National Board and the College of Maynooth by the pre- 
sent conservative cabinet. 

Our worthy author concludes his pamphlet with a premiad on 
Church-Extension, which we have neither time nor patience to ex- 
amine. Those who are friends to that scheme should deprecate his 
advocacy of it more earnestly than the opposition of Hume or O’Con- 
nell. Since the days of Orator Henley, no pamphleteering orator has 
appeared, who so pertinaceously sets forth bad arguments in worse 
grammar, nor one who is more justly entitled to the address which 
Pope directed to his predecessor :— 

‘« Hail great restorer of the good old stage, 
Buffoon at once and preacher of thy age! 
Oh worthy thou of Egypt’s wise abodes, 
A decent priest when monkeys were the gods.” 





LAYS TO LIBERTY. 
No. V. 
THE POET. 





What is a Poet? a man whose soul-lit eye 

Mates with the stars in brightness, and like them 
Flings o’er the earth a hallow’d loveliness— 
Mantling the aspect of external things 

With the rich beauty born of his own soul ; 

And piercing the thick veil which clips us round, 
Looks with a spirit’s ken o’er earth and stars ;— 
And through the region of unbounded space, 
Through time and change can track the unerring hand 
Of the Omnipotent. His ear, 

Keenly alive to melody, can catch 

The music of the thunders as they roll, 

And from the tumbling of unnumber’d waves 
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Extract that blessed harmony which fills 

His soul with his sublimest thought ; 

Nature is harmony—the song of birds— 

The voice of children—the love-whispering wind— 
And the loud hurricane are musical ; and prompt, 
High yearning for the beautiful and good ;— 
Exalts the aspirations of his soul 

With grandest longing—makes him feel himself 

A Tone in that eternal harmony, 

In which the universe lies circumfused. 


His lips are wreathed with holiest fervency— 

A passion hallow’d with intentest love 

Of virtue—freedom—knowledge—truth—and power, 
Sits ever there; and on his glowing tongue 

There dwells the mighty eloquence of truth, 
Fearlessly and free. His thought can pierce 

Into the depths and mysteries of life, 

Pluck up the inmost secrets of the mind, 

Its objects—purposes—desires and aim. His soul 
Mingles most freely with the mightiest things, 
Because itse/f is mighty, and he feels 

The chords of nature beat in unison 

With his heart’s music. Yet his soul is full 

Of gentlest charity to all mankind. 

The highest—noblest qualities are blent 

In this high priest of the Divinity, 

In intellect, a God ; in sympathy, a child. 


What is the Poet’s office? *Tis to raise 

His voice against all tyranny and wrong ; 

It is to feel unquenchable desire 

To rouse men to a sense of their own rights ; 
To teach them their high birthright, and to dare 
Rise up against convention and its frowns ; 

To be the champion of the poor and weak ; 

To plant the cross of Freedom and exhort 

In words, whose essence is eternal truth, 

All human-kind to stand up fearlessly 

For man’s high heritage. It is to lead, 
Through the sweet paths of beauty and of love, 
Immortal men to virtue’s starry height, 

To soften down our rough asperities, 

To check the flow of unavailing grief, 

To dry the mourner’s cheek and sooth away 
The memory of sorrow from the mind ; 

It is to wake within the torpid heart 

A deep and fervent love of human-kind ; 

To teach man his high nature—his proud hopes— 
The noble objects of this mortal life, 

The grandeur of his destiny, and thence 

To lead the aspirations of his soul 
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To seek his heavenly origin, and act 
As worthy his relationship with God. 


What is the Poet’s recompence? It is 
The blessedness of blessing—the proud thought 
That he has done his duty—wrought the work 
That heaven assigned him—that his soul—powers— 
Attributes—endowments, are enshrined 
In that which is eternal. *Tis to hold 
Communion with the beautiful and good, 
To feel the innate consciousness of power, 
The mightiest and the best, the power of mind ; 
It is to feel within the spirit’s core 
Superiority to chance and change, 
To know there is the stamp upon his name 
Of immortality. To have the power 
To break through the girdle round the throne of Time, 
Beyond whose shade oblivion lies, and where 
The everlasting realms of darkness spread, 
Where all things mortal perish—there to live ; 
Live proudly on in that eternal gloom, 
Deathless—unquenchable—immaculate— 
And shining brightly through the waste of Time, 
The star of immortality to man ; 
To feel his spirit quicken in men’s hearts, 
To see far distant generations bow 
In love and adoration at his shrine, 
And those great principles he taught on earth, 
See fructify and spread, and his high thoughts still live 
On—on, through the eternity of Time. 
W. H. D. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


We consider the erection of the great ‘“‘Free Trade Hall” a most fortunate 
circumstance in connection with the progress of musical science, and its consequent 
enjoyment, in this ever growing city of ours. Until now it was next to impossible 
that any demonstration of our musical strength could be made on a grand scale, 
we have been “‘cribbed, cabined, and confined,” we have been naturally (or rather 
unnaturally) divided into small coteries, and nothing has been put forth in a 
manner equal to our capabilities. There will be no excuse hereafter should this 
Opportunity be neglected, and we trust before long to find a concentration of our 
forces under an able leader, possessing sufficient practical knowledge for the detail, 
with equal enthusiasm for successful effort. Small trials have already been made, 
but the selection consisting (most injudiciously) almost entirely of solos the advan- 
tages of the splendid room were, to a great extent, thrown away. A chorus of 
three or four hundred voices, ably accompanied by instruments, would be a 
powerful attraction; and we are sure that such a number of well-trained voices 
might be selected from the classes of the various masters now giving instructions 
on the Hullah and Mainzerian systems, alternately conducted by their respective 
teachers. This would be the best answer that could be given to those who are 
crying out against what they call the new fangled notions. 

ss 
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It is nearly seven years since we had a Festival; an occasion of which we may 
well be proud, for if our recollection serves us rightly, a sum of no less than nine 
thousand pounds was divided amongst our excellent charities, in spite of the enor- 
mous expence attendant upon the fitting up of the Collegiate Church, the hiring of 
the Theatre, and the erection of a suitable addition for the purpose of the Fancy Ball. 
Here we have all these accommodations concentrated, and there can be little doubt 
that a magnificent result would be attainable if commenced and carried out with 
half the energy of the former occasion. With the vast population congregated 
round Manchester, in the towns of Stockport, Bolton, Rochdale, Oldham, Bury, 
&c. &c., we do not see what should prevent our holding a Musical Meeting on a 
grand scale every third year, adding to the funds of our charitable and other Insti- 
tutions, infusing a taste for the great in art amongst our people (for we would have 
an opportunity of enjoyment afforded to the humbler classes at the same time, 
making it a Festival for all,) and encouraging the study and practice of science in a 
community where so much is required of rational recreation. We trust this hint 
will be followed up by those who take an interest in our well being and improve- 
ment. In the last ten or twelve years much has been done. ‘‘ The Gentlemen’s 
Glee Club,” established in 1830, appears to have set the machine in motion, for 
on its success have arisen all the admirable Musical Institutions of the town. The 
Choral,—The Hargreaves’ Choral,—The Amateur Choral,—The Cheetham Glee 
Club, and the Madrigal Society, have followed in its wake, and excellently well are 
they fulfilling the wishes and rewarding the energy of their promoters. Long and 
happily may they proceed, and with them all efforts to cheer and refine poor hu- 
manity. A new spirit is growing up throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. The Temperance Societies are greatly humanizing the degraded of our race, 
and we are glad to find that they are substituting elevating for debasing excitement, 
and that several are forming themselves into Literary Institutions, with Musie asa 
prominent feature. With all our national vanity, and with al) our innate disposition 
to grumble at our Continental neighbours, we are at length taking a leaf out of their 
book and preferring rational and refining amusement to the coarse and debasing 
habits of the Bar, the Gin Palace, andthe Tap-Room. This naturally brings us to 

THE THEATRE ROYAL, MANCHESTER, 
a place of resort which we can confidently recommend to those of our readers who 
have not yet become visitors. The more we see of its general management, the 
more we are disposed to notice the advantages to a town like this of a well-regulated 
Theatre, and to be satisfied that the gentlemen now engaged as lessee and manager 
are pursuing a course likely to improve the taste and elevate the tone of feeling, as 
well as to increase the finances of the house. 

It would be unreasonable to expect in so short a career, everything that we might 
desire; but there is sufficient evidence to prove an earnestness in what is done, and 
the capability of doing much more. The great deficiency we have so far observed, 
is a want of some leading man, (we know not what technical phrase to give him, 
but we presume ‘“‘stage manager” to be the best approach to it,) with a cast of 
mind beyond the common old-fashioned notions of stage matters. Some one with 
an eye for the picturesque, and a knowledge in those details of costume and his- 
torical decoration, which are so necessary to the correct filling up of our best dramas. 
Formerly this knowledge belonged to the learned alone, but in these days of pic- 
torial illustration, and extensive reading, every school-boy who attends the Theatre, 
can detect the stage anachronisms. It is not always a large expenditure that is to 
give correctness of detail ; indeed a quick sense of these matters will frequently be- 
come a great saving in the cost ; it is in the general harmony that we look for gratifica- 
tion, not in extravagant pecuniary outlay. The production, for instance, of “ King 
John,” exhibited considerable expense and labour ; the scenery was more than re- 
spectable, the dresses were gorgeous, and in many, indeed in most instances, correct, 
which, but for a few blunders which might easily have been remedied under the 
care of a “‘ learned Theban,” would have carried us back to the days of ancient feu- 
dal grandeur. If Shakspere is put upon the stage, with a desire to do him honour, 
and the true character of each drama duly considered, a better school for the im- 
provement of all those looking for a refinement of their taste cannot be offered; and 
as we have never before had so near an approach to perfection, so do we feel the 
greater anxiety to have it fully realized. In this respect we cannot too much praise 
the production of The Patrician’s Daughter, and Congreve’s Love for Love; the 
detail of these pieces was admirable, and would do credit to the first Theatres in 
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the Metropolis. Nor again should we neglect to notice The Beggars’ Opera, wherein 
we have heard what the first tenor can do, much to our satisfaction. Mr. King 
sings in a style we have not been accustomed to in our Theatre, and we feel assured 
will lead the approaching operas in a most creditable manner. The acting of Mr. 
Munyard in Filch, is a piece of humour not easily to be forgotten, and we are glad 
to learn the management has been well rewarded by good houses whenever this 
drama has been given. 

The revival of Rosina has been another display of good taste; it carried us back to 
the days of our youth,—to the days when the Theatre was indeed a scene of romance. 
Its music is still full of pleasant thoughts, despite the comparison with the fanciful 
school of the Italian, and the deep thought of the German. The reason is plain, 
—its character is in harmony with the scene it illustrates, —the true secret of success 
in the Lyric Drama. We wish our modern composers would work upon the same 
principle. We have referred to the putting on the stage of Love for Love, it was 
admirable,—but would it not have been wise to bestow the same expense and labour 
upon a production more adapted to the improved habits and tastes of the present 
generation. We are no ascetic, as our pages will readily prove,—our gorge rises at 
the epithet—but we do at the same time desire at all times a strictness of pro- 
priety both in language and conduct, particularly where we would wish to see our 
youth congregate for rational amusement and instruction. Much of this license we 
know has been discarded,—we are surprised the adapter did not find that he was 
plucking out the wit as well—but still enough remains to offend those delicate ears, 
who have already to be won to the habit of theatrical enjoyment. The caterers for 
our amusement should ever remember they have still in this country to fight the 
battle against strong prejudices; nor should they less bear in mind that a country 
Theatre in comparison with a metropolitan, has much the character of a private 
party, where little minds are ever on the watch to discover minor failings, rather 
than to applaud great results. Our advice has been to “‘ follow in Mr. Macready’s 
wake,” but this must always be in accordance with the comparative position of the 
two scenes of action. Mr. Macready has to provide for an audience “‘ who’s name is 
legion ;” our management has to consider the prejudices (honest no doubt) of a 
limited circle. As we have seen in many of the pieces, so far given, a very exten- 
sive pruning in this respect (particularly in Shakspere) we trust the less talented 
productions will not be permitted to revel in a coarseness which is denied to genius. 

We will not enter upon the subject of Opera this month; before our next pub- 
lication we shall have had ample opportunity of forming a correct judgment upon 
the attempt: we trust, however, that the most important feature, a strong chorus 
and a good conductor, will not be neglected in a town so rich in its capabilities. 
Without both of which, present as well as past experience shows expenditure upon 
leading singers alone is mere waste. 

We are anxiousiy looking for an announcement of Macbeth, perhaps the most 
dramatic of English composition. We venture to predict, that it would be a most 
profitable speculation, if got up after the picturesque manner of Drury Lane, (de- 
scribed by us in a former number,) and with a strong force for the musical portion. 

Let us also again urge upon the manager, the propriety of introducing some 
sterling Drama, for an Easter piece, wherein, not only scenic effect may be given, 
but his excellent company usefully engaged. The strength exhibiting in the operatic 
announcements, would naturally point to such pieces as Acis and Galatea—King 
Arthur—Comus—The Midsummer night’s Dream—or The Tempest, any one of 
which would furnish abundant opportunity for the scenic taste and execution of 
Mr. W. Beverly, (who we believe is expected,) whilst they all abound in poetical as 
well as musical beauty. 

Of the actors and actresses, almost universally, we can speak in high terms. 
They are becoming more and more familiar with the style of each other, and 
we already discover a considerable degree of harmony, absent at the commence- 
ment of the season. Mr. Butler and Mr. Pitt, both grow in our esteem, the latter 
gentleman is throwing aside many awkward habits, and the former has developed, 
in more than one instance, the rich stores of a well-trained mind. Miss An- 
gell and Miss Woolgar in their respective departments, are full of fine thoughts,— 
poetry and the picturesque seem to walk with them hand and hand; whilst the 
fine racy humour of Bass and Munyard are beginning to be fully understood by 
the merry faces they have always to welcome them. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE CRIMINAL LAW AND ITS SENTENCES. By Peter Burke, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. London: Richards and Co. 1842. 


The little volume to which the above title is prefixed, contains within a very 
small compass, information, valuable in an almost equal degree to all classes of the 
community. All are alike interested in the preservation of social order, and none 
more so than the lovers of true liberty. Upon them especially it rests to convince 
their countrymen, that liberty and license are perfectly distinct things, as distinct 
in reality as in name. To licentiousness of any kind, to vice in any shape, to 
crime, whether proceeding from ill-regulated passions, or from deliberate intention, 
we are uncompromising enemies; and for this purpose we are glad to have the 
connection between crime and punishment made as evident as possible, not merely 
to the legal profession, but to the public generally. The usual want of arrange- 
ment, or perhaps it may be termed, the disarrangement of legal authorities, rendered 
it desirable to lay down ina brief and accurate form, the Criminal Law and its 
Sentences. The author of the above work has, therefore, made a short, but com- 
plete codification of our Penal Code. This book is neat in form, and is published 
at a very low price. It affords in a condensed shape much valuable information, 
and, we therefore confidently recommend it. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL MAGAZINE. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., and 
Joseph Gillett, Manchester. 


No man who has regarded with a thoughtful and intelligent eye the progress of 
society in this country, during the last half century, can fail to entertain feelings of 
sincere esteem and admiration for the conductors and teachers of Sunday Schools. 
For, while whig and tory statesmen have been too eagerly engaged in the war 
of faction, to fulfil their duty of providing for the education of the people, these 
excellent men and women have sedulously, and quietly, and without any other 
reward than the consciousness of well-doing, laboured to infuse into the popular 
mind that modicum of knowledge which al] must admit to be the main conservative 
element of society at the present hour. It is on this account the more to be re- 
gretted that Sunday Schools have not kept pace with the times in the race of im- 
provement. Making every allowance, however, for the necessarily humble qualifi- 
cations of the teachers, there can be no doubt that they might be awakened to a 
more intelligent perception of the end of their labours, and inspired with a desire 
for improved methods of instruction, if their judgments were only appealed to in a 
suitable manner. Among the means of bringing about a change so desirable, the 
publication of a Magazine is obviously one of the most efficient; and we are there- 
fore glad to find that such an agency is in existence. A hasty glance at the pages 
of this little and very cheap periodical, has satisfied us that it is conducted with re- 
spectable talent; and we are happy to say that the subject to which we have adverted 
has had some share of attention paid to it. We hope it will receive still more. 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION RESPECTING THE BRITISH PROVINCE OF 
NEW BRUNSWICK, with Maps. London: Effingham Wilson, 1843. 


This Pamphlet appears to be issued by the New Brunswick Land Company, for 
the purpose of introducing to public notice the eligibility of their Territory as a 
field for emigration ; but it likewise contains a fund of information which we should 
think highly useful to an Emigrant, to whatever part of the world he may intend 
bending his way. There is no extravagant puffing,—facts appear to be laid down 
without garnish or display,—and without detracting from other colonies, the merits 
of this extensive Province are simply and modestly set forth. 

The great impediment hitherto to an extensive occupation of New Brunswick, we 
do not doubt may be attributed to the non-adjustment of the Boundary Treaty, but 
that question being now placed beyond dispute, the day cannot be far distant when 
the vast resources of so valuable a section of our Empire will be made available, 
and the advantages of commercial and agricultural enterprise fully enjoyed. 
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FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE LIVERPOOL ANTI- 
MONOPOLY ASSOCIATION. 1843. Smith, Rogerson & Co. 


The first report of this admirable association, well illustrates the powerful influ- 
ence which a (comparatively) few active individuals may exert, when acting in 
concert and under good direction. The association consists of about 350 members only, 
and yet has it done much to redeem Liverpool, our second largest seat of com- 
merce, from the disgrace of returning two mis-representatives to Parliament. The 
object of the associators is declared to be, The annihilation of all Monopolies in 
Trade and Commerce, and especially the total and immediate Repeal of the Bread and 
Provision laws, and this object they attempt to achieve by a full and fair appeal to 
the intellect and moral feeling of their countrymen. “‘ Soirées, public meetings, 
and lectures, have followed in rapid succession; eminent advocates of the cause 
have been occasionally invited to attend; many of the electors, hitherto considered 
as supporters of monopoly, have been visited, and requested calmly to discuss the 
question while free from the political excitement of an election ; tracts have been 
distributed ; and a petition has been presented to the House of Commons, with 
36,000 signatures attached, for the total and immediate repeal of the Corn and 
Provision laws. The Council have pleasure also in acknowledging the services of a 
noble band of our townswomen, who, considering that these laws not only taxed 
the bread of the poor, but at the same time deprived them of employment, and 
were thus productive of a vast and increasing amount of destitution and crime, 
addressed a memorial to the Queen upon the subject, with 63,000 female signatures 
attached, from the town and neighbourhood.” 

The report presents an abstract of the statistical inquiry into the condition 
of the inhabitants of Vauxhall Ward, which the association published some months 
ago. It next contains an elaborate examination of the Tariff, and an exposure of 
the half measures it attains. The new corn law is next criticised, and its complete 
failure proved. The injury of monopoly to the shipping interest is properly made 
an important feature of the report, and the whole winds up with this excellent 
quotation from Thomas Carlile :— 

“‘ As for the corn laws, my opinion, any time these ten years, has been complete, 
and even, so to speak, more than complete. For these ten years, I have heard no 
argument, or shadow of an argument, in behalf of them, that was not of a kind 
(tco literally !) ‘to make the angels weep.’ I consider that if there is a pernicious, 
portentous, practical solecism, threatening huge ruin under the sun at present, it 
is that of corn laws in such an England as ours of the year 1843. I consider that 
the corn laws lie on the threshold of all and of every improvement in our anomalous, 
distressed, and distressing condition of society ; that they fatally block up all possi- 
bility of the innumerable improvements, which are fast becoming indispensable, if 
England is to continue to exist. That it is the duty of all English citizens to do 
whatsoever is practicable for the removal of these laws. That they will have to be 
removei, unless this universe and its eternal Jaws are a chimera. That God declares 
against them, audibly to all just hearts; and that man is now fast declaring, that 
all men cannot too seon declare. How much lies behind the corn laws, desperately 
calling for revision, for reformation, among us! And till the corn laws are removed, 
the problem cannot so much as begin!” 


THE AMBASSADOR’S WIFE. By Mrs. Gore, the Author of “‘ Mrs. Armitage.” 
3 vols. London: Bentley. 


In reading this excellent Novel, the same characteristic forced itself upon our 
attention, as is so remarkable in ‘‘ Mrs. Armitage ;” namely, the very important 
part which the female characters are made to play. In most novels, (Scott’s, with 
some few exceptions included,) the women might have been introduced to illustrate 
Pope’s celebrated libel,—‘‘ Most women have no character at all.” If our readers 
will just recollect how clear and distinct are their conceptions of Scott’s male, as 
compared with his female characters, (excepting always Diana Vernon, Rebecca, 
Jeanie Deans, and one or two others,) and also how comparatively insignificant is 
the part the females play, they will understand what we mean. In Mrs. Gore’s 
Novels and in Miss Edgeworth’s, this is just the reverse, and had we no other 
reason for doing so, we should on this account alone welcome a new illustration of 
the power which woman may exert. It is quite natural, that women should 
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succeed better than men in the development of female character. Men are apt to 
consider it too exclusively as to its influence upon men only, the excellent female 
authors we have named, regard it also in its effects upon themselves and on each 
other. We fancy our readers would hardly thank us for taking off the freshness of 
the tale by sketching the incidents of the plot, we shall, therefore, merely recom- 
mend them to judge for themselves, if it be worthy of our commendation. 


CONTINENTAL INDIA. Travertine Sketcues AND Historicat REconec- 
TIONS, ILLUSTRATING THE ANTIQUITY, RELIGION, AND MANNERS OF THE 
HINDOOS, THE EXTENT OF BriTIsH CONQUESTS, AND THE PRoGRESS OF Mission- 
ARY Operations. By J. W. Massiz, M.R.1I.A. In two volumes. London: 
Thomas Ward & Co., Paternoster Row. 


The style of this work is forcible and graphic, and its general spirit excellent. 

We can readily believe that ‘‘ the principal parts of these volumns are the gleanings 
of personal travel, and the results of local observation,” for they are too life-like to 
be mere compilation. Mr. Massie has well adhered to his object “ to blend instruction 
and entertainment; to mingle light reading and practical information ; to combine 
religious principle and historical truth ; to season the narrative of bold and warrior 
adventures with the discriminating, sober, and faithful strictures of reason and 
justice.” 
. Of course a work on a subject on which so much has been written, must contain 
much that has been said before; yet as every mind has its own peculiarities, from 
education, habits of thought and feeling, and original conformation, it is well that 
we should have descriptions of a country, in which we are so closely interested as 
India, from every class of observers. Mr. Massie is a good representative of a very 
important class. He is one of those who look to India less as the economist or po- 
litician, than as the philanthropist, and christian teacher, and as a consequence we 
find that subjects connected with the religion of the country, and the prospects of 
the advancement of christian truth, have naturally met with, from him, an unusual 
share of attention. The chapters on *‘ Sects bearing the christian name,” and on 
“* Woman in India,” are particularly valuable. In the latter Mr. Massie very justly 
assumes that the condition of woman may be taken as a nearly correct indication 
of the state of moral and religious feeling. Her condition among the Hindoos 
seems horrible indeed—neglected and despised as a child—the toy or the slave 
when a wife, and if she survives her husband, condemned as impious when a widow. 
In few indeed, if in any but Christian communities, is the weaker sex admitted by 
the stronger to anything like terms of equality. Among almost all Heathen na- 
tions, and even by Jews and Mahomedans, is woman considered asan inferior creature, 
How different is her condition in all, even the least civilized, Christian lands. To 
one half of the creation, at least, the gospel may well be regarded as ‘“‘ glad tidings 
of great joy.” 

Mr. Massie gives a touching piece of biography—the life of a Hindoo girl, with an 
account of her married life, and ending with the dreadful “‘ suttee,” of which he 
appears to have been an eye witness. This is followed by an eloquent eulogium of 
Lord Bentinck for abolishing human sacrifices in British India, and an earnest ap- 
peal to the British government and people to exert their influence with the numer- 
ous tribes and nations with which they are allied, to stop these murderous rites. 

We must not conclude our very short notice of this interesting work, without 
mentioning the pleasing wood engravings with which it is illustrated and adorned. 


THE VICAR’S LANTERN. Vol. 1, London: W. Strange. Rochdale: J. Hall. 


Whilst the right-minded and right-hearted of Dr. Molesworth’s communion are 
mourning over his unseemly and mischievous escapades, certain benevolent non- 
conformists in his parish are sending forth this little periodical as ‘‘a lantern to his 
feet,”” to guide him in the paths of loyalty to his sovereign, and good-will to those 
of whose souls he has the cure. For ourselves, we deem the grief of the former 
quite natural and creditable, but the efforts of the latter gratuitous and all but 
nugatory. The doctor is a sure enemy to the church, an incorrigible friend to 
dissent, and an uncertain loyalist to any power in the state except that of faction. 
A lantern, however bright, nay even the sun itself, can be of little use to him. 
With the bandage of fanatical bigotry over his eyes, he will go on poking, and 
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stumbling, and running his head now against his sovereign, and now in the faces of 
his parishioners, while there is any sacerdotal life left in him: this sort of blind- 
man’s-buff is a confirmed monomania with his reverence. 

Although, however, this publication may be of no use to the vicar, it cannot 
fail to benefit very many of his parishioners. We do not indeed subscribe to all 
the dicta of the writers; but there is a breadth in their views of religious liberty 
which tends to charity and peace. Some of the papers are excellent ; others are of 
a medium character; in not a few we recognise the clear and vigorous style of a 
gentleman whose private worth and public conduct have made him the pride of 
Rochdale. 


THE CABINET EDITION OF SHAKSPERE. London: Charles Knight and Co. 


This is at once a cheap and elegant edition of our great dramatist, in ten small 
pocket volumes. The letter-press is remarkably clear and easy to the eye; and the 
text is the same as that of the Pictorial edition. We trust an extensive sale will 
show that the boon conferred by Mr. Knight, in this publication, is duly appreciated. 
We shall, ourselves, constantly carry a volume with us, into which we may dip and 
refresh our soul in the intervals of daily business. And if the intelligent young men 
in our shops, warehouses, and manufactories, would only furnish themselves with a 
diamond Bible in their right pocket, and a diamond Shakspere in the left one, and 
make a point of drinking or sipping daily, now at the “‘ fountain of living waters,” 
and now at the purest well of mortal poetry, forsaking altogether the poisonous 
streams of low periodical literature, society around us would soon exhibit the 
marks of a higher civilisation, a purer morality, and a more earnest and exalted 
piety. 

ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE LITERARY 

AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, AND JUBILEE DINNER. Feb. 6th, 1843. 


We have read with much interest the account of the annual meeting and of the 
dinner, held to celebrate the Fiftieth Anniversary of this excellent Society,—a 
society which has contributed so powerfully in giving to Newcastle the high intel- 
lectual position she proudly occupies. 

It is not our custom to notice events like this, but we gladly do so for the 
opportunity it gives us, of directing attention to a peculiarity in the management 
of her institutions for which Newcastle is remarkable, and which we strongly re- 
commend for imitation. In 1793, the Literary and Philosophical Society was 
established, for the formation of a library, the delivery of lectures, and holding of 
periodical meetings at which papers were read and discussed. In 1813, an Anti- 
quarian Society was formed, not as a rival, but rather as an offshoot of the parent 
institution, each giving and receiving assistance. In 1825, the present building was 
erected,—a noble temple of science, literature, and art, which now gives accommo- 
dation to (besides the two societies we have named) the Natural History Society, a 
Medical Society, and a Literary Club, all connected, yet all separate; each free to 
follow its own peculiar path,—all aiding each by combined effort and ready sympa- 
thy. It is evident, that by thus “living together in harmony,” not merely are the 
expenses and trouble of management very considerably diminished, (and this is no 
trifling good,) but also the attention of the members being constantly kept alive to 
the intimate connection of different kinds of knowledge, they are taught by expe- 
rience what every one acknowledges in theory, that the successful pursuit of one 
branch of knowledge is much advanced by knowledge of others also, and the want 
they are taught to discover is supplied. We find accordingly, that many are 
members of two or more of the institutions, while there is among them, that 
excellent spirit leading each to rejoice at the success of all. By the connextion too 
of all these institutions, they come to be regarded both by their members and by 
the public, as one great whole, and form one centre of attraction round which, 
kindred minds are drawn. We doubt, however, if the members are themselves 
fully alive to the benefits we have named; those only, who like us, have experienced 
and deplored the evils of division,—the waste of funds, the loss of time, of energy, 
and the distraction of attention from the real objects of pursuit required for car- 
rying on the mere machinery of the institutions,—can fully appreciate the advan- 
tages of union, which renders the management required for several societies scarcely 
greater than must be had for one. 
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THE MANCHESTER MARKET. 





At the period of our last report, it might, with truth, be said, that there was a 
complete cessation of business in all descriptions of yarns and cloths; for, although 
spinners and manufacturers were willing to make some abatement from the fictitious 
prices, which had just before been nominally current, they were not inclined to 
come down to anything like the lowest rates of last year, at which alone the 
buyers seemed disposed to do business. And so matters went on for several days, 
or rather did not go on at all. Then it began to be perceived, that though the newly 
purchased favour of Juggernaut, and the restored grace of His Celestial Majesty, 
were likely enough to excite the lively imaginations of men on ’Change, and even to 
turn the head of a Governor-general, they could have no real effect on the value of 
cottons. This unwelcome conviction being thus forced into the minds of sellers, 
one and another gave way, until those cloths which were least in request, fell to the 
lowest rates ever submitted to, whilst such as were most ready of sale came within 
24 @ 5 ® cent. of them. This has led to the execution of orders, previously kept 
in abeyance by the foreign houses; causing, throughout the last ten days, a.con- 
siderable amount of business to be done in the lighter kinds of 7-8 Printers, in 
several descriptions of Madapollams, and in 40 inch Shirtings, particularly 60 reeds, 
the last, we believe, upon rather better terms this week. The first of these classes 
of goods are now selling within 14d. a piece, and the other two classes within 3 to 5 
per cent. of the lowest level: 40°inch 66’s, 70’s, and 72’s have fallen quite to that 
level, and best 9-8 72’s within 14 per cent. of it. The prices affixed to 27 inch 72’s 
are 14d. to 3d. above the lowest point, but they are almost unsaleable on any terms. 
Domestics have never been offered cheaper than at the present moment, but, such 
is the stagnation of our home-trade, nobody will touch them. Stocks which are very 
heavy in Domestics, are accumulating in the better and stouter sorts of Shirtings, 
and in 27 inch 72’s, but are light in the lower qualities of all kinds of cloths. 

The prices of yarns declined concurrently with those of goods, and are now, with 
certain trifling exceptions, as low as at any former period. Since the fall, some 
large purchases have been made for the Levant and the East Indies. 

Cotton wools continued to decline until about the 16th of February, when Ameri- 
cans generally were lower in price than at any former period. Increased buying on 
the part of the trade, has been the consequence, attended with an improvement in 
price to the amount of nearly a farthing, as stated in the letters of last night. The 
more prudent spinners and dealers, however, have no faith in this rise, trifling as it is. 

The Home-trade has been excessively dull from the date of our last report to this 
day. Perhaps never, at this season of the year, was there so universal and so great 
a depression. 

The following table will enable our readers to compare the present prices of certain 
descriptions of yarns and power-loom cloths with those of this day twelve months. 








— | Feb. 23rd, 1842. , Feb. 2ard, 1843. 
26 inch CRORE B vcdcovccesce+ see | 4 lt | 3 9 
S72. 0 GB. cg 4.10 seccccccccsccces| & © 4 6 
27 ~,, best mm «oe to SM ccccccesl 6 €GR] 6 4 
9-8 Printers Se Wty BM <ncncecessscconsy &.¢ 5 3 
9-8 ,, finest a 5 eee ee 6 14 or 6s 
40 inch Shirtings 60 ,, 8 0 .....e.eeeeeeeee| 8 9 s 
40 ,, » 66&68 D f Dicccvcccteddnncess - 9. 9 Oors 9 
Average of 20’s Water Twist.......ccccces« . per lb Sid. 73d 
30’s Sensnede boeenneceene 94 8$ to 9 
40’s Mule Twist snceceemens canes 93 9i to 94 
50s), RSA TTS 104 to 104 
60’s se od nescececesedecedoes 13 12 to 124 








The cotton wools of which there is the greatest consumption average, to-day, 
from a halfpenny to three farthings per pound lower than they did this time last year. 


Manchester, Feb. 23rd, 1843. 
Manchester: Printed at J. Guuert’s, (late Simpson and GiLueTt's,) Steam Press. 
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